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News of developments from General Electric’s Chemical Division that can be important to your business 








SAVE SCARCE METALS WITH 
NEW G-E COATING INTERMEDIATE 


Here's a new and versatile product of 
General Electric’s program of chemical re- 
search. It’s R-108, a coating intermediate 
that provides exceptional resistance prop- 
erties to industrial finishes. 

Finishes formulated with R-108 are 
highly resistant to chemical corrosives. 
Their use extends the life of steel shipping 
containers like tank cars and drums. Ordi- 
nary steel chemical processing and manu- 
facturing equipment, coated with finishes 
containing R-108, can often be substituted 
for expensive and hard-to-get alloys. 

Coatings made with R-108 are mar- 
resistant, adhere well to metals, glass, wood 
and plastics, and fit in easily with standard 
techniques for applying and baking. 





‘loth , G-E PLASTICS 
This picture shows how a corrosive 
poured on a metal section coated with L— FOR DEFENS E 


R-108 (to right) doesn't affect the sur- : : : 
face! Untreated section (to left) is badly General Electric chemical products are already being used in many 


scarred. Tests also show that R-108 im- important defense applications. Among the numerous products 
parts unusual toughness, adhesion and and services offered are new, expanded molding facilities which 
heat resistance to metal finishes. enable G.E. to mass-produce low-cost plastics parts quickly and 
efficiently. Injection machines range in size from 1 2 to 208 ounces; 
You can obtain a complete technical compression and transfer equipment, from 3 to 36 inches. G-E 
report on R-108 by writing to: Chemi- chemical plants are located at Pittsfield, Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
cal Division, General Electric Com- Waterford, N. Y.; Coshocton, Ohio; Decatur, III.; Taunton, Mass.; 
pany, Pittsfield 14, Mass. and Anaheim, Cal. 











PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL® ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 
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You can pall your conpedlonce tt 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 








‘Taxes and Your Telephone 





A considerable part of the money you pay for telephone 
service goes right out in taxes. In fact, the total telephone tax bill 
last year averaged $2.70 per month for every Bell telephone in 
the country. It will be even higher this year. 

Taxes are necessary... you couldn't run a city, state or 
nation without them. But they do mount up. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 





Direct Wire to 


Clo ser COUNTROL 


Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


This Veeder-Root Reset Magnet- 
ic Counter, specially designed for 
flush mounting on panels and in 
instrument-clusters, can be con- 
nected in series to any device that 
has a contact arrangement. And it 
can be located at central 
Countrol-points, at a distance 


from the machine or process on 
which performance-figures are 
needed. Write for full facts. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago 6, Ill. “* New York 19, N.Y. * Greenville, S. C, 
Montreal 2, Canada * Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Gennes ¥ ey amg am eet L. L 
rchitect: Julius Gregory. Builder: Wesley Copp. 
Heating Contractor: Woomee & Muller. 


“,.. like a 
balmy night 
in June” 


Installation with Tru-Perimeter Forced Hot 
Water Baseboard Heating . . 5 Circuits 
.. 3 Zones .. Outdoor Thermostat Control 


A cold wind whistling in off Long 
Island Sound with gusts up to 60 
miles an hour . . . but the ewes 
home is warm and comfortable. 
George R. Hinman, president of 
Pioneer Scientific Corp., says: 


Webster Baseboard Heating. 


“In 1950 when my Architect, Julius 
Gregory, showed me the sketches 
for our new house, I was struck 
by the amount of glass. This and 
the exposed location made me think 
of Webster Baseboard Heating. 


“Now we have been through two 
complete heating seasons. Temper- 
atures everywhere in the house are 
like a balmy night in June, regard- 
less of outdoor weather.” 


If you are planning a new home or 
modernizing your present home, 
get the facts. Folder “Questions 
and Answers about Webster Base- 
board Heating” sent on request. 


Address Dept. BW-8 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


BASEBOARD HEATING 


3 











A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to save time 


Since time is worth money in manufacturing, then the story of this southern 
chemical manufacturer is important to management men in every industry. 


They said in part: ““Your prompt response to our cry for help the , 
other night enabled us to resume operation on 
‘schedule. It was more than a service, it was a 
very gracious act which we will long remember.” 


They were unable to start their 6,000 kw turbine following a holiday shutdown. 
At 8 P.M. they telephoned our District Office in Atlanta. One of our Engineering 
and Service men left immediately and drove all night to the customer’s plant. He 
arrived at five the next morning. Two hours later, the turbine was back in service. 


This same emergency and disaster service applies to every industry, to every 
manufacturing process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use 
to,your profit . . . for application, installation or maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that applies these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to 
produce more with what you have. Your nearest Westinghouse office can tell you 
how. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 
Westinghouse © 











The plant that saved a bathing beach 


The building you see in the background 
has a lot to do with the healthy look of 
these people on the beautiful beach at 
Santa Monica Bay, California. 

For it houses the heart of a plant that 
keeps the sea clean by converting Los 
Angeles’ 350,000,000 daily gallons of sew- 
age into 220 tons of “filter cakes’”’ for 
fertilizer. 

Were it not for this, the glistening 
beaches stretching from L. A. to Santa 
Monica would soon be polluted, unfit for 
human use. 

This amazing job is performed at L.A.’s 
huge Hyperion Sewage Treatment Plant 
with the aid of nine equally amazing ma- 
chines that generate electricity and supply 
air for the treating process . . . super- 


Lower-Cost Manufacturing — pumps 
compressors - steam turbines - engines 
pewer + eit condi Q 





Efficient Power—water treating - steam 
condensers - 
engine end turbine generators 


charged Worthington Dual Fuel Engines. 
Miraculous though it seems, these dual 
fuel engines actually run on the gas given 
off during the treatment process. This 
Worthington-pioneered engine develop- 
ment keeps power cost exceptionally low. 
If gas is short, the engines instantaneously 
change from gas to oil or any combination 
of the two and keep operating smoothly. 
Worthington pioneering in many types 
of Diesels, pumps and comminutors brings 
good water and sanitation to millions all 
over the world. But “Worthington” means 
much more than engines and pumps. It’s 
also air conditioning and refrigeration, 
power plant and transmission equipment, 
construction machinery, and many other 
products for city, farm and industry. 


a 


Better 
eedweter heaters - pumps 


Roads and Construction — 
Blue Brute eir compressors - 
pavers - air tools - pumps 


Diversification of market builds stability 
. .. makes Worthington, 112 years old, a 
strong link in the far-flung chain of Amer- 
ican business. 

Worthington Corporation, 
New Jersey. 


Harrison, 


the World 


Chemical Products—compressors 
Worthite pumps steam turbines 
refrigeration - ejectors - mixers 


mixers 





An Employees’ Credit Union can let you out 
of the WAGE GARNISHMENT picture! 








Here is a means for your 
employees to solve their own 


personal financial problems 


—— personnel director, owner or manager of a business 15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
knows the headaches that result from employees’ financial troubles. people including employees of such companies as: 
An employee credit union takes management right out of these Kimberly-Clark Corporation «+ Louisville Transit Company 


troublesome, often costly situations. Troubles due to wage gar- + athe ele me Incorporated * Lane Bryant Company 
: ay adv: ; T " igelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. ¢ Motorola, Inc. 
nishments, pay advances and loans disappear. Through their credit Kellogs Company « Wes. Wrighy Jr. Company 


union, employees so/ve their own financial problems. Solve them by 
an easier, more convenient, more profitable system of saving. 
7 GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
Solve them by low-cost loans made in an understanding way. In 
addition they may receive attractive insurance benefits. i 
The result is happier, more efficient employees who are less 
prone to accidents and more satisfied to stay on the job. No 
wonder the 100-year-old credit union idea has the wholehearted 
endorsement of government, business, labor and church. 
Your employees’ credit union would function independently 
and without cost to your company. It needs only your sanction to 
get started. Clip out the handy “memo” as the first step. 


po CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. * HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 














To You, 


lf you make TB \ sekden's Golden Aaniversery eons 
Electrical Appliances ; 108 Overs —product performance that can 


Miremaker fer come only from a “know-how” 

s . Srdusly that has grown through actual 
‘ “s gee 4 service since the early days 
~ o 


"y of the electrical industry. 


4 


~~ 
« ~ ate in pioneering new 
ie 2 \ wires to meet or an- 
| ; \ ticipate industry’s 


—an ability to co-oper- 


\ growing needs. 
In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is— 
—TO BE 
CONTINUED 


, 


% 


S WKE.,..Belden 
e AND CUT COSTS 


Cut Costs—start with the right wire—a wire engi- 
neered for motors — for internal connections — 


for power supply cords. 


Cut Costs—in lower installation costs—in less 

production line waste and fewer rejections 

upon inspection. Prevent failure in service 
—insure customer good will. 


% 
Plus Protection a Cut Costs—specify Belden Wire. Our 
in Belden ' engineers can demonstrate these ad- 


Heater Cords : vantages of “wiring right.’”’ Investi- 
gate, today. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 











READERS REPORT 


Moving to the Country 


Dear Sir: 

It is my impression that Big Business 
Going Rural {BW —TJun.28'52,p88 
exaggerated the situation. Cities like 
New York will always retain their com 
mercial strength due to their strong 
centralized facilities and the com- 
mercial attitude and know-how of the 
inhabitants. Certainly some firms will 
try to escape crowded subways and 
streets. Unfortunately neither the 
realtors, city planner or_ politicians 
have yet been able to provide satis 
factory substitute facilities, suburban 
or otherwise. We have had no indica- 
tion that firms that left central areas 
for the suburbs are satisfied with the 
changes. 

Respectfully yours, 
SANDERS A. KHAN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Technicians 
Dear Str: 


I was very much interested in your 
excellent article “Technicians From 
the Campus” {BW—Jun.14'52,p131]}. 
I would like to point out, however, that 
the South does have the two-year tech- 
nical institute program, offering eight 
courses in applied engineering. South- 
ern Technical Institut the two-vear 
division of Georgia Tecl 

You truly, 
V. JOHNSON 
SOUTHERN TECHNICA S UTE 
CHAMBLEE, GA 


Getting Out the Vote 


Dear Sir: 

In a recent issue of ur magazine 
BW —Jun.21'52,p184} I read an article 
pertaining to “Getting Out to Vote.” 
In this article you stated that many 
companies were stampuiig their prod 
ucts with the request for people to vote. 
I have already suggested an idea in 
regard to a system which is far su 
penor to anything s far suggested 
We all know how difficult it is for a 
person to pass up the “Poppy’’ sales 
man on the corner on Poppy Day. The 
psychology behind it that we all 
hate to be a piker and not buy a poppy 
In voting, your vote ecret and it is 
next to impossible to get the American 
citizen to admit that he failed to vote 
Therefore, mv idea is to tag all of those 
who have voted. The system would 
work this way: Representatives of serv 
ice clubs would be stationed at the 
polls on Election Day. As the voter 
comes from the booth or from the 
voting place a tag would be tied or 
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What’s U.S. Rubber doing to build the 


world’s largest man-made beach? 


. eet me a A + .— 

— ee Peers : Se 

SS at en Siererews 
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‘The dredge which has thus far sucked out 
over 6 million cubic yards of sand to build 
the 26-mile long beach from Henderson 
Point, Miss., to Biloxi, Miss., is equipped 
with U.S. Matchless® Hose. This tremen- 
dous job also includes the pumping of an 


additional 6 million cubic yards of river 
peepee d th laa hee Photo shows dredge pumping sand to make the artifi- 
silt, sand and mud through this same hose. cial beach on the Mississippi shore. It extends approxi- 


The sloping bathing beach, when finished, mately 1500 feet into the stream. The diagram shows 
will also provide a defense for the sea wall the cutter head which stirs up sand and silt. This in 
in abnormally high tides. The “U.S.” Hose, turn is drawn through the pipe, then through the U.S. 
acting as a flexible connection between the Matchless Suction Hose to the pump and through the 
cutter head and the dredge, is still in good Cocotge, Ene, 

condition and has plenty of service life left. 
despite its rugged treatment. No matter 
what your hose problem may be, consult 
United States Rubber Company. 


PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








Today's high replacement costs 


emphasize the need for 


10-point FIRE PROTECTION 


Take a look at your production equipment. Some machines have 
probably had their original cost written off by many years of 
service. Others may be only a few years old and still others practi- 
cally new. Yet all of them are vital to your operation. 


Have you ever considered how much it 

would cost to replace them with all new 

equipment at today’s high prices? 
Of course they’re insured. And if your company is alert, you try 
to keep insurance coverage up to value. But are you informed 
daily of every price rise on every piece of equipment you own? 
Have you figured installation costs at today’s high labor rates? 
Are you sure that replacement equipment is obtainable on short 
notice at any price? 


The more you think about it, the more you'll agree that it’s far 
better to prevent the destruction of vital equipment than to 
face the prospect of replacing it at many times its original cost. 
“Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire Protection is designed, engi- 
neered and manufactured specifically for you to do just that! 
Write today for our factual book 
“The ABC of Fire Protection” 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Uludemualte Soinklec 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 





stapled to his or her coat. This tag 
would read, “I hav ted, have you?” 
You ry truly, 
lr. E. Rocue 
CONSULTING ENGINI 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


lloca Stereo Il 
Dear Sir: 


As advertising agents for the Ercona 
Camera Corporati distributors in 
America of the Iloca Stereo II camera, 
we should like to t out an error 
which appeared ir i otherwise ex 
cellent story on stereo photography 
{[BW—Jul.12’52,p72}. You stated that 
the Iloca Stereo II is made in “East Ger 
many.” Actually the camera is made 
in West Germany; specifically, in Ham- 
burg, located in the British Zone. 

Ven truiy yours, 
EDWARD MANDELL 
THE ZLOWE COMPAN) 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Small Business 
Dear Sir: 

You will be pleased to know that the 
reference to one of our Management 
Aids for Small Business {[BW—TJul.12 
’52,p24] has resulted in a flood of in 
quiries running as high as 100 last Wed- 
nesday. We are indebted to you and 
your staff for securing wide distribution 
for “How Small Plants Can Sell to 
the Federal Government.” 

Sincerely, 
Witrorp WHITE 
SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS 

ADMINISTRATION 

WASHINGTON, D. ( 


Labor Lawyers 
Dear Sir: 

Your excellent summary of the ar- 
ticle on Labor Law, BW —Jun.28 
52,p136] should be clarified in several 
respects: (1) although the incomes of 
labor union lawyers are above the aver 
age for all lawyers, these incomes are 
considerably below the income of man- 
agement lawyers; 2 labor attorneys 
criticize lawyers in general, not the 
specialist labor lawy for being too 
legalistic or technical in nonlegal hu- 
man problems; (3) the report was made 
for the Survey of the Legal Profession 
conducted under the auspices of the 
American Bar Association; and (4) the 
full report on “Labor Union Lawyers: 
Professional Services of Lawyers to Or 
ganized Labor” is on file at the Harvard 
Law School Library 

Very trul UTS, 
Rosert M. SEcat 
COUNSEL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The unique design of the Torrington Needle Bearing 
minimizes lubrication problems. The turned-in lips of 
the outer shell retain a large reservoir of oil and grease. 
And the full complement of small diameter rollers 
carries a thin lubricating film to all bearing contact 
surfaces. In some applications, the original lubricant 
will last for the life of the: product. 

Have you considered this and other Needle Bearing 
advantages—such as high radial load capacity, light 
weight and compact size—in terms of your product? 
Torrington engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
give you full details. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 





Needle «¢ Spherical Roller «¢ Tapered Roller + Straight Roller + Ball « Weedle Rollers 





Humanity’'s 


Paint that lasts 100 years 


And why shouldn’t chemical research 
perfect a paint that will last the rest 
of your life... and the lives of your 
children, too? Paint that is virtually 
wedded to the base material beneath, 
so as not to blister, crack or craze... 
paint that smiles through the corrosive 


attack of chemicals and the elements! 


This is just one of myriad wonders 
that challenges America’s chemical 
industry. And it could be that when 
these miracle paints become reality, 
Pennsalt Chemicals will have had a 


hand in the Pennsalt has 
developed many chemical answers 
to painting problems. These include 
special corrosion paints for industry, 
cleaning compounds to prepare 
metals for a finer finish, superior 
bonding chemicals to make paints 
stick to metals. 


process. 


Other Pennsalt Chemical answers 
may be found in the fields of agri- 
culture, maintenance, public health, 
and service industries. One of these 
Pennsalt answers may prove help- 
ful to you. Or perhaps Pennsalt 


research 
own to tailor-mak 
Write us 
Pennsylvania S 


Co., 


‘ 





challenge to chemical research— 


can team up with your 
special answer. 
on your letterhead. 
Manufacturing 


Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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Pennsalt 
Chemicals 
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ARE YOUR 


SHIPMENTS UP 4 
GETTING 7000 ° 


If growing defense congestion and 
vacation-time delays are kicking your delivery 
dates around, here’s good news for you: 
You CAN ELIMINATE WORRY about air shipping delays —that is, when you 
use EMERY AIR FREIGHT. 

Why? Because Emery is the only transportation system in the World that 
uses all airlines, all surface transportation, passenger or cargo, express or 
freight .. . has instant access to everything that moves, in the air and on the 
ground ! 

\ ‘phone call to your local Emery office gets your shipment picked up 
within minutes at any hour of the day or night, 365 days a year—yes, on any 
holiday, too! At the other end Emery rushes it directly to the consignee, re- 
gardless of business hours. 

So avoid needless headaches, missed deadlines, irritated customers .. . 
“Ship Emery” and make certain your shipments never get “stood up.” And 
REMEMBER . . . when a customer says “ship fastest possible way” he really 
means Emery —because Emery is faster and MORE DEPENDABLE! 

Assure your clients and customers of the fastest and most dependable 
service. Call your nearest 





Emery office today and Z” 6) Ask about Emery’s AIR PROCUREMENT 
make your own test of = SERVICE —a new method that gets 
peas . - A your inbound shipments to you from 

I he W orld 7 7 astest _ any point in the Nation faster and 
more dependably with just a simple 


Transportation System.” * phone call! 








EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, 

Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D. C, 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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e A. H. Fosdick .. . 


is superintendent of the Blast 
Furnace Division, Bethlehem Plant, 
Bethlehem Steel. He’s the pivot man 
as the mills start up again P. 30 


e Lawrence H. Whiting . . . 


. gave the homeless furniture in- 
dustry a place to lay its head—which 
is why bustling Chicago is now the 
center of a completely decentralized 
industry. P. 44 


e Jupiter Pluvius ... 


. . has done the farmers dirt this 
summer. ‘That’s one reason why in- 
comes in most parts of the country are 
still drifting sideway P. 52 


e John L. Lewis 


. is cranking up for new demands 
on the coal industry. He has no bar- 
gaining power—but he will get his way 
anyhow. P. 98 


e King Farouk... 


... is out of a job. But just down 
the road, Mohammed Mossadegh is 
back in business. It’s all part of the 


explosive situation in the Middle 
East. P. 106 


e Irving Duffy . . . 


: Ford’s vice-president in charge 
of purchasing, is the second man to 
put his job under a microscope for 
inspection in BUSINESS WEEK'S scries 


on top jobs. P. 119 
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HELMERICH & PAYNE. INC. e WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


TULSA, OQKLAHOMA 


PUTTING 7c TO WORK FOR 


On each machine, a powerful stream of air draws tiny dust particles into the 
collection system before they can be dispersed and become a health or maintenance problem. 


150 MACHINING OPERATIONS 


They’re literally giving dust “the air” at 
Formica’s new Cincinnati plant. With 
more than 150 micro-sanding and fin- 
ishing machines working on decorative 
sheets or laminated shapes, well over 
100 pounds of fine dust are created 

hour. Unchecked, it would rep- 
resent a hazard to worker health and 
efficiency as well as a costly cleaning 
and maintenance problem. 


The answer? A dust collection system 
was designed and installed by Kirk & 
Blum using 32 powerful Westinghouse- 
Sturtevant fans. Through individual 
hoods serving each machine, 218,000 
cfm of air picks up dust particles and 
carries them to collectors on the plant 


AT ONCE 


roof. Although completely exposed to 
the elements, expert engineering and 
rugged construction has given these 
fans the ability to “take it” and still 
performat topefficiency the year round. 


To help you put air to work—with air 
handling, air conditioning or air clean- 
ing—Westinghouse offers a complete 
line of industry-proven equipment to 
meet your individual needs. See the new 
General Catalog 600, a 60-page refer- 
ence file, describing the full product 
line and its industrial applications. To 
get a free copy, call your local Westing- 
house-Sturtevant office, or write Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp., Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Carefully designed blades i 


house fans give highest 
cies with lower power con 


hese Westing- 


ting efficien- 


s 


A 20-collector Kirk & Blum s 
dust particles 100 microns 


size with 99.5% collection 


ef 


on. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF “Westinghouse 


J-80271 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings you complete 
coverage of four-month political campaign over CBS television and radio. 


AIR’ HANDLING 


#Reg. ( 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK Keep an eye on prices. Several forces now are at work to end the 16- 


AUGUST 2, 1952 month slide: 
Demand: The business pickup has eased a lot of pressures. 





A Wages: Spreading wage boosts are squeezing margins; these new costs 
will be passed along to the extent that consumer demand permits. 
BUSINESS Politics: Washington wants no more deflation before the election; 
WEEK buying of lead for the stockpile is a straw in the wind. 
* 
Businessmen will have a lot to say about tomorrow's prices. 
First off, they have to decide how much to pay for materials they use. 
That will set the tone of primary commodity markets. 
After that, they have to decide what to charge for the things they make. 
It’s easier to raise prices than it would have been two months ago because 


(a) consumers are spending a little more freely, and (b) inventories have 
been reduced, particularly in steel-using lines. 








Steel companies wondered, before the strike, how much of a price rise 
the market would bear. Users of steel pondered how much of steel’s added 
cost could be passed along. But resistance has eased by now. 

e 

Wholesale prices, actually, haven’t moved much in five months, while 

the cost-of-living index has edged up to another new high (page 102). 








There’s no reflection of the 3% dip in spot prices over that period. 

Such “stickiness” is partly due to higher costs all along the line. Cuts 
by producers of raw materials and manufacturers can’t all get through to 
the consumer. (Besides, some trends are blurred by structural differences 
within the indexes.) 

. 

Financial developments in Washington may be more inflationary in 
the months to come than most of us have been figuring. 

This doesn’t imply higher spending. But tax receipts probably will be 
under expectations, thus deepening the deficit. 











Corporate earnings were down in the second quarter (page 27). The 
showing for the third quarter, aggravated by steel shortages, will be poorer 
rather than better. 

That will be an important factor in tax payments next spring. 

© 


Many industries will be feeling the steel strike for some time; mean- 





while, here’s one measurement of its impact up to now: 





The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial output sank about 
as expected in June—to 203, down from 211 in May and 222 in February. 
The figure for July may be 10 points lower still. 

Not until July, the board points out, was there much reflection of the 
strike outside the steel industry itself. 

* 


Demand for electric power in the Great Lakes region—home for the 





country’s highest concentration of steel-using plants—ran more than 4% 
behind a year ago again in the fourth week of July. 


PAGE 17 The country as a whole, however, managed a gain of nearly 5%. 
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Factory employment apparently would have picked up fairly briskly in 
June if it hadn’t been for the trouble in steel. 








Soft goods plants added almost 100,000 workers to their payrolls from 
May to June. That reversed the long, slow downtrend in their employment 
Factories turning out durables were 300,000 under a year ago, but 
that’s less than the drop in steel alone. Other lines were hiring. 
. 

Employment in construction is hoiding within 1% of a year ago even 
though housing continues to run a bit behind. The gain of 144,000 from 
May to June was fully up to seasonal expectations. At 2,661,000, the 
June figure is the best ever for that month except for 1951. 

6 
Job rolls of the federal government will take the first decline in a 








long while when the July figure comes out. By that time, reduced appro- 
priations will begin to make themselves visible. 
However, federal jobs stood at 2,381,000 in June—up 10,000 for the 
month and 110,000 above a year earlier. 
. 
Store sales, the country over, hardly indicated during June that we 





were in the midst of the most crippling of all steel strikes. 





Dollar volume of all retailers (adjusted for seasonal variation) was a 
little over $13-billion in May; for June, there was a decline to just a shade 
below the $13-billion level. That's hardly enough to count. 

o 
Exports of American tobacco will decline in the coming 12 months— 





adding to trade problems already apparent in wheat and cotton. 





Britain, in the new drive to bolster its financial position, proposes a 
drastic cut in purchases of U.S. tobacco. Normally, John Bull is our best 
customer—taking 220-million Ib. last year (BW-Mar.1‘52,p10). 

This is bound to be felt, even though the July 1 crop report indicated 
a harvest 100-million Ib. smaller than last year’s (and the drought in the 
Southeast has cut yield prospects still more since July 1). 

* 
Cotton exports set a modern record of about 5.8-million bales in the 





crop year just ended. However, the Dept. of Agriculture believes foreign 





mills have added 2-million bales to inventory in the last year 

Thus, in the new cotton year which started Aug. 1, our sales abroad 
probably will tumble toward the 4-million bale level. 

This, though, will be less of a market factor than it looks. Cotton is 
suffering from lack of rainfall in the eastern half of the belt. 

3 

Here’s another comeback in consumer goods sales: Factories sold 

274,457 washers in June, the American Home Laundry Manufacturers Assn 





says. That was up 282% over May and 8.4% ahead of a year ago 
a 


Auto batteries will be bigger. That seems to be a spreading conviction 





throughout the trade 





Each year, there seem to be more gadgets operated by electricity on 
your car. With air conditioning units announced for a few 1953 models, it 
becomes clear that the old battery just won’t do. 

Guessing centers on 12 volts for air-conditioned cars. 


Pantente canveiahted under the eeneral cooyrieht on the Aug. 2, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Footprints, or smudges from greasy hands, are readily 
stripped off high finish metal sheets and fabricated 


parts. You can actually walk on the protective coating as you pull it 


back, without danger to the surface it covers! It’s a strippable coating 


based on VINYLITE Brand Resins. . . 


tops in temporary protection for 


delicate, polished metal and glass finishes! 


Tough and flexible, strippable 
coatings based on VINYLITE Resins 
form a strong skin that protects 
against handling, abrasion, scratches 
and tarnish. It’s resistant to gas, oil, 
and water. Shock-absorbent and re- 
silient, it can be left on metal sheets 
during forming and drawing opera- 
tions, protecting their polished sur- 
faces from die marks. 

Repolishing and rebuffing of metal 
is reduced—surfaces stay smooth and 
clean. Time is saved — components 
are protected while others are being 





MOTION with these labels of 

Plastic Rigid Sheet. Printed 

color, glossy, fresh-looking. Won't fray, 

lose color, or smudge with handling. 

Hopp Press, Inc., 460 W. 34th St, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


machined. Rejects are minimized, 
since strippable coatings formulated 
with VINYLITE Resins can be left on 
the product until delivery to the 
ultimate user. 

Strippable coatings can be applied 
before fabrication or during any 
stage of production, using standard 
spraying equipment at room temper- 
ature. They are easily removed by 
peeling or by blowing them off with 
an air hose. 

Put these coatings into your de- 
sign and production plans. Learn 


TIGHT SEAL for refrigerator doors and wash- 
ing machine covers is provided by extruded 
VINYLITE Brand Elastomeric Plastics. Tough, 
flexible, and long-lasting. They resist water, 
detergents, soap, oil, and mildew. By Johnson 
Plastic Corp., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


more about them and VINYLITE 
Resins that are so useful to defense 
and basic industry, by writing Dept. 
NG-62. 

Data on 3M Strippable Coatings courtesy Minne- 


sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 411 Piquette 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


inylite 





/8\, 
rane LOO Jaane 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


DEPENDABLE JACKETING and insulation are 
insured by the use of VINYLITE Brand Plastic 
in this 24-conductor geophysical cable. Re- 
sists water, oil, chemicals, weathering. Flex- 
ible and strong. By Vector Manufacturing Co.. 
5616 Lawndale, Houston 23, Texas. 





Piasecki counts 





for 3 vital 

functions in 
its new HUP 
Utility Helicopter © Pek Hope Cart owt 


versatile model—the HUP—is a 6-place tande1 





copter designed to do an amazing number of important jobs 
. . . 
, well. Among these are ship-based plane-guard rescue, anti- 


. 
i 
4 


submarine patrol and personnel-cargo transport. 


Because of the nature of the HUP’s tasks, it natural that 
Piasecki’s engineers selected MICRO Precision Switches for 
such vital control jobs as: Positive provision against accidental 
hatch opening; prevention of clutch-engagement when rotor 
blades are dephased, and automatic safeguarding against brake 


burnouts by preventing clutch engagement when parking 


Let a MICRO SWITCH Engineer brake is engaged. 
show you how you can This selection of MICRO units for “‘must-not-fail” jobs typi- 
"Use MICRO Precision Switches fies the confidence which engineers throughout industry place 
as a principle of good design” in MICRO. These men know that MICRO Precision Switches 
are “a principle of good design” wherever lightweight, small- 
sized, ruggedly built, dependable snap-action switches are 


needed. 


Whatever your design problem involving precision-switch 
control, you and your design staff will do well to call on 
MICRO field engineering service—the service which has 
already developed more than 5000 MICRO units for special 
applications ... each with its own combination of character- 


istics. Write or call the nearest MICRO branch office. 


MICRO Snap-Action Switches... MICRO (ms, SWITCH 


Honeywell Mercury Switches 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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Business Week Index (above)... 


PRODUCTION 


1950 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


1951 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 


Finished steel composite (Iron Age, B.)...........0.cccccccccccccececces 


Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).............2.ceceeeeeeeeees 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........-.20+++++ 


§ Latest 
Week 


*216.4 


943 
41,430 
$86,971 
7,328 
6,071 
1,095 


441.6 
267.9 
356.6 
4.13le 
$41.75 
24.500¢ 
$2.28 
39.42¢ 


Pe ORs ain pinetidichen vc scovdnescebes buesch seb deammaned $2.10 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)................2sceeeceees oes 200.5 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
reporting member banks 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, i 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


Commercial and agricultural loans, 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U.S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended July 26. 


+PEstimate (BW —]ul.12'47,p16). 
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N.A. Not available, 


3.50% 
23-28% 


52,448 
76,191 
20,626 
33,256 


Preceding 
Week 


214.7 


+317 
+32,442 
$51,256 
7,180 
6,078 
+1,018 


438.8 
267.8 
355.0 
4.131¢ 
$40.75 
24.500¢ 
$2.24 
39.00¢ 
$2.10 


198.5 
3.50% 
24-23% 


52,002 
76,643 
20,637 
33,402 


$12,955 +$13,103 +$12,240 | 


Ago 
218.4 


277 
124,337 


Ago 


235.0 


2,029 
131,598 


$49,476 $53,981 


7,318 
6,153 
1,313 


435.6 
269.1 
349.2 
4.13le¢ 
$39.17 


7,005 
6,205 
1,692 


465.3 
313.5 
354.1 
4.13l¢ 
$43.00 


24.500¢  24.500¢ 


$2.22 
39.77¢ 
N.A. 


198.1 
3.50% 


$2.31 
36.49¢ 
N.A, 


178.7 
3.51% 


24-28% 23-23% 


52,870 
75,413 
20,784 
32,488 
23,753 


Month 
190.4 
+$66.61 


t Revised. 


50,535 
70,114 
18,946 
30,949 
24,063 


Year 


185.5 
+$65.08 


8 Date for "Latest Week” om each series om request 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


139.3 
$43.82 
$8,358 
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Keeping cars 


Providing power for air-conditioning 
passenger cars is one of many ways 
that Exide batteries contribute to the 
comfort, convenience and safety of 
railway travel. They also furnish 
power for car lighting, diesel loco- 
motive starting, signal systems and 


communications. 


There are dependable Exide batteries for 
every storage battery job...in railway 


service and throughout industry. 


cool... another Exide battery job 


They are used to power battery- 
electric trucks, mine locomotives, 


trammers and shuttle cars. 


Exid 


BATTERIES 


“Exide Re TM. U.S. Pat. O79. 


Exide batteries ar¢ yy telephone, 


telegraph and cable companies... 
electric light and power companies 
. radio and tele yn stations... 
ocean, harbor and river vessels... 
air transport and government planes 

municipal fire m and police 
telegraph systems . more than 250 
all. And on 
tractors and 
that “‘When 


it’s an Exide... you art 


different applications in 
millions of cars, trucks, 


buses they daily prov 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS...1952 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 * Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

AUG. 2, 1952 
A 
BUSINESS 
WEEK 


Less political heckling of business seems sure, no matter who’s our 
next President. There’s wide agreement on this point as the race between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson starts. 

Both candidates are moderates. There’s nothing in either one’s record 
to indicate support for the New-Fair Deal technique of using business as 
a whipping boy for political programs. This gives promise of a new climate 
in Washington after 20 years. Take labor’s role, for example. 


The big left push has come from the unions after they gained power 
under Roosevelt and became top policy-makers under Truman. 

But Stevenson owes little to labor. In fact, he was labor’s third 
choice at Chicago, after Kefauver and Harriman. In the past, Stevenson 
has seen no need to repeal Taft-Hartley. That made labor cool to him. 

Neither does Eisenhower have a labor bill to pay. He has labor back- 
ing. But it’s rank and file, as distinguished from the big union politicians. 
Eisenhower, too, has seen no need to repeal Taft-Hartley. 


Thus labor’s influence is likely to weaken. This doesn’t mean that the 
White House door will be closed to labor in the future. Both candidates 
know the power of labor and either, as President, will go slow on anything 
that would incur labor’s wrath. But the important thing is that neither 
Eisenhower nor Stevenson is in a position where he must kowtow to. the 
unions. Both are free to substitute impartiality for the current policy 
of union favoritism whenever labor-management interests conflict. 


Other Washington biases may wane, too, providing the candidates 
aren’t pushed too far from past stands by political pressures. 

Government (socialized) medicine is one. Stevenson has no liking for 
the idea, his friends say. Neither has Eisenhower. 

A compulsory federal FEPC is another. Eisenhower prefers that the 
states handle the issue of discrimination. So does Stevenson. 

Still another is the Brannan Farm Plan which, stripped of all its frills, 
is nothing more than a scheme to cut food prices to city consumers by sub- 
sidizing agriculture. Labor has been its strongest backer. Farm groups 
are split; many view it as regimentation. 


Stevenson will be pulled and hauled by the rival factions within his 
party. The labor-liberal wing already is insisting that he go all-out for 
Truman’s Fair Deal, which depends for its political strength on bloc-appeal. 
How far Stevenson can be bent remains to be seen. But as of now, his 
intimates insist he won’t yield to pressure where principle is involved. 


As to who will win, it’s a horse race at this stage. Performance of the 
candidates, rather than political boasting, will be more important this 
time than in any recent contest. 

Stevenson is given the edge at the start. The party’s left wing will 
support him (it has no place else to go). So will many of the moderates 
who have been uneasy about Truman’s leanings. And most of the South 
will go along, unless Stevenson is persuaded to lean too far left. 

But there’s no disposition to count Eisenhower out. It’s three months 
until the voting, and in that time he can upset today’s dope. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues) 





WASHINGTON Wage-price reins will be held by Roger Putnam from now on. Here- 

BUREAU tofore the economic stabilizer has been a policy maker. The job of inter- 

AUG. 2, 1952 preting and applying policy has been in the hands of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and the Office of Price Stabilization, acting more or less as 
independent agencies. This has resulted in conflicts. For example, take 
steel: The wage board OK’d a big pay rise, then OPS balked on price 
relief. Now Putnam is getting into the driver’s seat. 


The first shift is on wages. Under this week’s reorganization of the 
wage board, ordered by Congress, that body becomes largely advisory. 
Major decisions on wages now are Putnam’s responsibility. 

The shift on prices will come next month. Ellis Arnall, price boss, 
is resigning. He took the job for six months only, and is unhappy about 
the way he was overruled on steel prices. When he leaves, Putnam will 
have an opportunity to bring OPS more closely under his direction. 


The steel settlement cracked the price-relief formula. Under the 
strict rule, higher ceiling prices to cover all or part of rising costs are not 
permitted unless an industry’s profits are pushed below 85% of the average 
for the best three years in the 1946-49 period. Officials are calling steel 
a special case—not a precedent. But privately they don’t expect the 85% 
rule to hold much longer and are looking for a more liberal substitute. It’s 
a backing down from the idea you can have soft wage contro] and hard 


price control. 
et 


Steel will bottleneck production for months (page 30). The figuring 
at the National Production Authority now is that it will be spring before 
steel users, other than defense producers, again will get as much metal as 
they had before the strike. 


The NSRB took a setback from Congress. That’s the National Security 
Resources Board, which works on long-term defense plans. Its ambition 
was to expand this year and be ready to take over from the emergency 
defense agencies when and if they are liquidated. But Congress said no, 
in effect. NSRB wanted $1.8-million and wound up with $625,000. Now 
it’s faced with the job of trimming its already short staff. 


Investigations may produce campaign fireworks, although the Adminis- 
tration will keep the lids on where it can until after the election. 

Here are some of the probes still going on or just getting started: 
Sen. McCarran’s hunt for Communist influences in government; Rep. 
Chelf’s investigation of irregularities in the Justice Dept.; Rep. King’s 
questioning of the Bureau of Internal Revenue on tax favors; and a Senate 
look-see at how alien property was sold by the government. 


A big new foreign aid program is taking shape. Its aim is to assure 
a high level of trade—exports and imports—when the current program 
of arms and economic assistance tapers off. One proposed scheme is a huge 
stabilization fund, mostly dollars, to help settle trade balances. Nothing 
will come of the plans until after the election. But they are sure to come 
to the front next year, regardless of who is in the White House. No 
Administration would welcome a big foreign trade shrinkage. It would 
pinch here at home. 
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than any other magazine 
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Approaching the N™ in 


©@ Whether your instruments are 
for industrial use or for the arm- 
ed forces, absolute accuracy is 
imperative — because the wrong 
answer is worse than none. 


An instrument relies for its ac- 
curacy, among other things, upon 
the anti-friction qualities of pre- 
cision ball bearings, for the abso- 
lute minimum of bearing torque. 


Universal acceptance of New 
Departure’s vast resources for 
research and over 40 years of 
pioneering has resulted in instru- 
ment bearing plants at Meriden, 
Connecticut and Sandusky, Ohio 
fully equipped with every capa- 
city to produce such bearings of 
unsurpassed quality. 


The general subject of instru- 
ment bearings and the care which 
New Departure takes to establish 
conditions ideal to produce con- 
taminant-free ball bearings, is 
illustrated and described in a new 
brochure now on the press, 


anti-friction 


Because of the limited edition, it 
is desirable that requests for it be 
made on your business letterhead. 


Ask for Booklet AIB. Address 
New Departure, Division Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Bristol, 
Connecticut, 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 





BUSINESS 
WEEK 


1 American Cebetala. 

2 General Electric .... 

3 Minneapolis - Honey- 
well Regulator .. 

4 Reynolds Metal .... 

5 St. Regis Paper..... 

6 Sharp & Dohme..... 


1 Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze .... 


2 National Gypsum . 
3 Wm. Wrigley, Jr. . 


1 Phillips Petroleum 


$19,161,302 


NUMBER 1196 
AUGUST 2, 1952 


$914,032 
1,861,993 
2,424,333 


$1,013,101 
1,982,973 
2,528,331 


$16,120,326 


3,129,875 = 1,679,879 


Profits Grope for a New Norm 


If you take them one by one, 
can’t make much sense out of the sec- 
ond-quarter corporate earnings state 


vou 


ments that are coming in now. Most 
of them are down sharply from last 
year’s levels. A few run about the same. 
A few standouts are up strikingly. 

But take them all together and you 
begin to see a pattern: 

e Profits are shaking down to 
something that looks like a new “nor 
mal.” The skyrocket rise that came with 
the post-Korea inflation is all over now. 
But so is most of the painful shake 
down that followed in the second half 
of 1951. 

e The differences between indus- 
tries and between companies in the 
same industry are beginning to stand 
out again. There is no one overpower- 
ing trend to swallow them up. 
¢ Comparisons—Matched against the 
second quarter of 1951, the latest profits 


reports don’t look good. In a BusINEss 
WEEK tabulation of 50 representative 
companies that have reported so far, 
three out of four show a drop. And, 
after-taxes carnings in the second 
quarter of 1952 hit an annual rate of 
only $17.2-billion—against an $18.8- 
billion rate last year. 

But the comparison is deceptive. In 
1951, prices were still rising; corpora- 
tions were charging up paper profits on 
inventory. This year, they are charging 
off inventory losses. 

If you wash out inventory profits and 
losses, second-quarter earnings this year 
are running ahead of 1951. 
¢ Prospects—It’s perfectly plain that 
carnings this year aren’t going to match 
1951 either before or after taxes. The 
third quarter is going to be no rose for 
most companies. The backlash of the 
steel strike makes that certain. Fourth 
quarter probably will be better, but not 


enough to make up for the disappoint- 
ing showing in the rest of the year. 

All in all, corporate profits in 1952 
probably won't top $18-billion after 
taxes. Last vear, tacy were $18.7-bil- 
lion. And in 1950, when taxes were 
lower, they hit their peak of $21.2- 
billion. 
¢ Reasons—High taxcs, of course, are 
one thing that is shoving profits down. 
On a pretax basis, profits this year 
probably will equal 1950. But taxes 
are only part of the story. For most 
companies, profits before taxes are run- 
ning behind 1951. 

What has happened is simply this: 
With the end of the post-Korea infla- 
tion, profit margins have shrunk. Costs 
are still edging up; selling prices are 
more or less fixed by what the market 
will pay. 
¢ Dividends—So far, stockholders aren’t 
suffering. Even in the face of curtailed 
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prohts, corporations are mailing out 
their usual dividends. This week, for 
example, U.S. Steel announced it 
would have to postpone its detailed 
carnings report because of the long 
strike, yet it assured shareholders the 
customary dividends will be paid. Presi- 
dent Ben Fairless estimated that first 
half earnings—even with the strike— 
would more than cover them. 
According to the Council of Eco- 
Advisers, second-quarter divi- 
dends are the best since the record- 
shattering Christmas, 1950. The oil in- 
dustry alone increased its first-half divi- 
dends this vear by 20% over first-half 
1951. Mining boosted dividends by 
18%, nonelectrical machinery, by 11%. 
The high rate of dividends means 


nomic 


that most companies are retaining less 
of their earnings—setting aside less for 
“rainy day” money and for future ex- 
pansion. Many are able to cut down on 
retention because their big post-Korea 
expansion programs are winding up, 
and they expect to be spending less on 
capital improvements next year. 
eIn Same Boat—The picture varies 
from company to company and line to 
line. But in any industry—except one— 
you can find at least one company that 
did poorly. The one exception among 
industries is aircraft manufacture; every 
company reporting so far is going great. 
At the other extreme, every steel 
company reporting so far is dipping 
badly. An example is Detroit Steel, 
down 85% in net earnings. 


a I thousands of dollars) ——————_+, 
% 


Air Reduction. .... 

Alan Wood Steel 
Allis-Chalmers. . 

American Cyanamid 
American Steel Foundries. . . 


Black & Decker................ 
Clark Equipment. .......... 
Congoleum- Nairn 

Continental Can 


Detroit Steel. 
Gamble-Skogmo 


General Electric Co 
General Motors 
Hercules Powder 
Houdaille-Hershey 
Howe Sound. 


Interlake Iron 

Tames Lees & Sons... . 

R. G, LeTourneau....... 
Liggett & Myers 

Lone Star Cement 


Minn. Honeywell Reg. . 
Monsanto Pa 
Nash-Kelvinator ; 
Nat'l. Automotive Fibres. 
Nat'l. Gypsum. 


Owens-—Corning Piberglas 

Packard Motor Car 

Parke Davis. ‘4 

Phillips Petroleum... .. 

Reynolds Metals... . A ,087 


Rohm & Haas............- 479 
St. Regis Paper. <tee , 684 
Sharpe & Dohme..... Pere 484 
Shell Oil... i 528 
Alexander Smith....... cea 14,262 


Studebaker...... Ao, o, Se 
Stewart- Warner . ; 30,947 
Sylvania Elec. Products... 48,239 
Texas Gulf Sulphur... . . 18,$27 
Union Bag & Paper 20,815 


Union Carbide & Carbon 221,515 
357 S588 

39,440 

19,617 


% % 
Change Net Change 
from Earnings from 
"$1 1951 ‘S1 
+6 1,936 1,676 
+2 375 617 
+19 6,093 
-9 13,219 
+12 1,369 2,142 


-28 3, 364 6,320 
+205 303 206 
+1 $89 
+16 

685 


2,855 
2,630 
219 
$33 
610 


28 ,095 
142,000 
2,822 
$51 
775 


650 
682 
699 
5,175 
2,646 


1,731 
11,304 
7,157 
$82 
1,862 


1,303 
1,803 
4,633 
19,161 
2,844 


1,261 
2,546 
$25 
18,271 
D2 ,972 


3,925 
853 
1,445 
6,172 
2,386 


23,060 
16,022 
727 
2,424 
283 


In other industries find fluctua- 
tions. Oil did well as an industry, and 
Phillips Petroleum went ahead 19% in 
net earnings. Yet Shell dropped a 
shade further than Phillips gained. In 
autos, Studebaker gained 47%, Gen- 
eral Motors barely edg Pack- 
ard slipped 22%. 

So it goes. In electrical field, West- 
inghouse went up 8% and General Elec- 
tric went down 20%. In carpet making, 
James Lees & Sons picked up 15 
while Alexander Smit] 
as deep into the hok 
ter 1951. 
¢ Defense Angle—Aircraft 
stack up as the big gai from current 
mobilization, even stretchout 
in production schedul Beech Air- 
craft reported pretax « ngs up 31%, 
net carnings up 47%. Boeing and Re 
public both showed gains in earnings, 
and they're confident of good future 
volume. Boeing lists klog of $1.2 
billion, Republic $933 llion 

A couple of machine tool companies 
have reported. One of them, Monarch 
Machine Tool, gained 80 in 
54% in net earnings ith undimin- 
ished backlogs to chew 

Defense work prove guarantce of 
prosperity, though. Hercules Powder 
dipped 12% in net earnings 


Plans Under Way for 
Largest Copper Mine 


San Manuel Copper Co. will invest 
$101-million to de the largest 
underground copper! ie in North 
America—a mile-long, 4-mile-wide de- 
posit 46 miles from 1 m, Ariz. 

Part of it will come from a $94-mil- 
lion loan authorized by Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. (BW —Jul 19’52,p34) 
Private investors ha romised the 
rest. 

This week San Manuel decided how 
it will spend the m¢ The com- 
pany will build a ne vn about six 
miles east of Oracle riz., complete 
with hospital and rect nal facilities. 
The completed proj will employ 
about 1,800 people and the town should 
house around 7,000 

The entire surface ] 
near the town. It will lude 
ton-a-day reduction plant, a 
and complete site facilit 

Three mine shafts will 
the company will probably lay 
20 miles of railroad t 
the Southern Pacific 

When the mine reaches full produc- 
tion about 1957 it is expected to vield 
each year about 140-million Ib. of cop 
per, 6-million Ib. of molybdenum 
Washington figures it will up the na- 
tion’s copper output 8 molybdenum 
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STEVENSON AND SPARKMAN: 


They'll Play for Small Business Vote 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson is a mari who 
agrees in general with the 20 years of 
Democratic rule but who’s no zealot 
for any particular part of it. 

As such, he is plainly no spokesman 
for the politics of most businessmen. 
Nor is he the ogre to them that Tru- 
man is or Harriman might have been. 
¢ Look-Alikes—In fact, look at the 
Democratic candidate in profile with 
Dwight Eisenhower, the Republican 
candidate, and you will find some sur- 
prising similarities. 

¢ Both have only one real passion: 
to bring the free world into collective 
strength to oppose Sovict aggression. 

e Neither has had a career that 
parallels the job that lies before one of 
them. Stevenson is a lawyer turned 
governor to reform a state government 
with peculiar problems; Eisenhower is 
a soldier turned military diplomat. 
¢ Battleground—Selection of Stevenson 
on the third ballot at Chicago healed all 
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but the most minor wounds in the 
Democratic party. Parts of the South 
that went to Chicago with chip on 
shoulder, hoping to be thrown out so 
they could go home and support Eisen- 
hower, probably will stay im the party 
now. They have the moderate Adlai 
Stevenson for their standard bearer, 
the Southerner John Sparkman for his 
running-mate. 

So Stevenson and Eisenhower, com- 
mitted first to internationalism, will vic 
on fairly even terms along the nation’s 
seaboards. Again, as in 1948, the bat- 
tleground looks to be the Midwest, 
where the farmer, the worker, and the 
small merchant can determine the out- 
come. 
¢ Pressures—Any forecasts of what 
either candidate will promise and strive 
to do must be based on feel rather than 
fact. 

This is not to say that the platforms 
written in the two national conven- 
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~ 
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tions at Chicago will mean nothing to 
the candidates. 

Obviously, organized labor, the farm- 
ers, and the spokesmen for social groups 
will push hard to make Stevenson toe 
the New Deal-Fair Deal line that the 
platform espouses. And obviously the 
Republican platform will be used by 
the ‘Taft Republicans to pressure Eisen- 
hower in the campaign to bear down 
on Administration mistakes in Asia 
and to promise a moderate approach to 
domestic affairs. 
¢ Stevenson Philosophy—Still, what 
emerges from knowledge of Stevenson 
by those closest to him is this: He is 
a man of moderation, unbcholden to 
either the form of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal or to the Democratic organization. 

Stevenson appears to stand like this 
on issues that interest businessmen the 
most: 

Taxes. Stevenson has warned Demo- 
crats not to wreck their gains on the 
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rocks of financial irresponsibility. In 
1950, he said that if ever the budget 
should be balanced, that was the year 
for it—the year in which Truman’s ad- 
ministration began to rack up an $8- 
billion deficit. 

Foreign spending. Part and parcel of 
Stevenson’s full support of buildup of 
Western Europe and the free world are 
the U.S. dollars that flow abroad to 
finance the effort. This means tax cuts 
are likely to be secondary to foreign aid. 

Labor. If he were acting wholly in- 
dependently, Stevenson would only 
modify the Taft-Hartley act rather than 
repeal it as his party’s platform de- 
mands. And at the start, Stevenson 
could act independently of organized 
labor, for union labor adopted him as 
the party’s candidate rather than mak- 
ing him seek out labor’s backing. 

Farm policy. There is no reason to 

doubt that Stevenson stands four-square 
behind 90% support prices for joe 
crops. But he has spoken out against 
the Brannan Plan in spite of the plat- 
form plank that promises equally high 
support of fruits and vegetables, a 
promise that almost certainly would 
mean a Brannan-type subsidy to the 
growcr. 
- Corruption. He feels that — im- 
morality is no respecter of political 
parties. In his acceptance speech he 
said that a leader can set his own house 
in order without his neighbors’ burning 
it down. 

Small business. Stevenson says the 
thoughtful businessman, along with the 
farmer and the worker, knows that he 
is better off today than ever before and 
that the greatest danger to free enter- 
prise died with the depression, thanks 
to Democratic leadership. 

Here is where Stevenson has a big 
chance to use his party’s platform to 
gather the corner druggist and Main 
Street merchant into the Democratic 
fold 

His running-mate, Sen. John Spark- 
man of Alabama, was hand-picked for 
this job. Sparkman is chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. His 
selection was a sop to the small-business 
lobby for its failure to get a plank speci- 
fying tax preference for small business 
similar to those granted to cooperatives. 
¢ New Emphasis—This capture of the 
small merchant—separating him from 
the industrialist—is the long-time philo 
sophic goal of the men who ushered in 
the New Deal in 1933. 

The Democratic Party has stayed in 
power with backing from the farmer, 
union man, and the minority groups; 
politicians see the small businessman as 
the one element that can keep it in 
power for a long time more. 

In trying to achieve this end, Stev- 
enson has no qualms. He _ regards 
change as meritorious, but not when 
you change for mere sake of change. 
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A fortunate few among Bethlehem’s 
16,000 steelworkers got back to work 
on July 27. Yet these people were a 
lot less jubilant than the entire Pennsy!] 
vania city had been when the plant re- 
opened the night before. True, every- 
body—supervision and labor both—was 
relieved to be getting to work after the 
55-day strike. But it’s difficult to exult 
over the strange and dangerous prob- 
lems you face when you set about awak- 
ening a slumbering steel mill. 
¢ Gas—There are hundreds of ways 
men can be hurt in a steel mill. One 
of the most deadly is gas. At least as 
unremitting as steel management’s 
drive for profits is its drive against gas 
accidents. So the first maintenance 
men back in the Bethlehem plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. were accompanied 
by a group of hard-hatted safety men 
with gas detectors slung around their 


Strike Over: Stee 


necks. From the ts below the 
casting floor to the cat ks high along 
the sides of the fur they milled 


about—monitoring tl 10sphere—as 


other men monitor at reactors of 
Argonne and Hanfor 

lo reopen a struck steel plant, you 
must start with the t furnaces. Be 
fore you can melt, t, or roll, or 
machine steel, you t have iron 


hot and _ sulfur-free 
e Carbon Monoxide—At Bethlehem, 
you can see one of t most heavily 
concentrated iron-si plants in 
the world. There, ( tons per day 
flow from seven stack | ingeniously 
into a cramped 3.5 
river and city. And 
the iron, each of th 


plot between 
smelting of 
maces gener 


ates a tremendous a1 nt of carbon 
monoxide—a_tastel« dorless, color 
less, and thoroughh idly gas. All 
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E Struggles to Start Up 


steel plants generate so much blast- 
furnace gas, which contains carbon 
monoxide, that they use it for fuel. 

Before any such gas could be gen- 
crated, men had to swarm over Beth- 
lehem’s “A” furnace. They unplugged 
tuyeres (blast holes) they had filled 
with fire-clay 55 days before. They 
remounted blowpipes, untied the 
charging bell, relined the run-out 
troughs. They lighted wood and oil 
in the stoves, where air is preheated. 
¢ The Wind—When “A” furnace had 
been converted from a sealed vessel 
into a furnace, the “wind” was put on. 


That headed the whole plant back to- 
ward its function—steelmaking. Now 
the coke—still molten after 55 days of 
shutdown—began to burn. Now it be- 
gan to generate blast-furnace gas for 
the compressors of the other six fur- 
naces. And now supervisors really be- 
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gan to worry about gas hazards; every- 
body watched everybody else very 
closely. ; 

Earlier, the men had started other 
gas generators. These yielded inert 
carbon-dioxide which was pumped into 
the system of gas mains underlying the 
entire Bethlehem plant, stretching five 
miles along the river. This was to purge 
the highly explosive mixture of gas and 
air in the mains. 
¢ Christmas Tree—As “A” furnace be- 
gan yielding gas, men with torches 
circled the tall structure, igniting gas 
which seeped out. Girdled with hun- 
dreds of small blue flames, “A” furnace 
looked more like a hippy Christmas 
tree than a thoroughly modern cauldron 
which can yield 975 tons of molten iron 
daily. As she’s brought back to tem- 
perature, “A” furnace will seal herself 
tight once more, and the blue flame 


6:21 P.M USW staff gets official 


word strike is over. 





6:30 Jubilant pickets’ strike tent at 
; Bethlehem plant main gate. 


trimmings will disappear—along with 
much of the start-up gas hazard. 

But such a day seemed years away 
this week to one man in the Bethle- 
hem plant. He is A. H. Fosdick, super- 
intendent of the blast-furnace division 
(picture, page 33). Early Saturday 
night he had started working—endless 
hours of directing the men who were 
getting his blast furnaces started again. 
¢ Delay, Delay—Trouble showed up on 
furnace “A”. Ordinarily, it would take 
a crew 10 minutes to burn through the 
thick fire-clay plug in the tap hole with 
an oxygen lance. But for two-and-one 
half hours “A” furnace refused to let 
down any iron for a first cast: A thick 
“skull” of iron and slag had coagulated 
behind the taphole. 

For Fosdick, this delay was agony, 
yet there was nothing he could do but 
worry. There were six more furnaces 
to go. For hours Fosdick stood, almost 
motionless—wondering, hoping, doubt 
ing. At any time, this man’s job is 
vital. At this time, it is everything— 
the whole Bethlehem plant stands still 
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rives at blast furnace. 


until Fosdick starts producing iron. 
All over the country this week, simi- 
lar scenes were being repeated at other 
“A” furnaces. After 55 days of strike, 
it was clear that the blast furnaces 
everywhere will have to have a long, 
steady run before anybody anywhere 
will be able to get steel for anything. 
¢ Costliest Strike—No one knew that 
better than the steel-dependent U.S. 
industry. Everywhere management men 
this week told BusINEss WEEK reporters 
the longest steel strike in history had 
also been the costliest. There had been 
serious strikes in the industry both in 
1946 and 1949. Yet there was almost 
unanimous agreement that neither had 
the impact this one would have. 
The main reason for the immediate 
impact was that, unlike the other two 
strikes, industry this time had drained 
its inventory pipelines right down to 
the last drop. In the two previous 
strikes, industrialists had tended to 
hoard steel; this time, they seemed 
more interested in trying to outlast the 
strike, keep production going. 
¢ Long Wait—The trouble now is that 
it takes a long time—even under nor- 
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mal circumstances—to get the pipelines 
filled up again. For civilian output, it 
will take even longer, because defense 
production will get put back on the 
track first. Washington figures now 
that because of that, it will be March 
before nonmilitary producers can ex- 
pect to get steel in amounts approach- 
ing their prestrike supplies. 

¢ The Cost—Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator Henry H. Fowler gave a 
rundown this week on what the steel 
strike has cost in steel, dollars, and un- 
employment. All in all, he said, the 
strike will have cost just under 20-mil- 
lion ingot tons of steel. 

Loss in production and wages runs 
to nearly $4-billion. Unemployment 
has hit about 1.5-million—and may get 
worse next month as the impact of 
the strike hits consumer-goods indus- 
tries. 

In other words, the effects of the 
strike are really just beginning. Com- 
panies queried this week reported that 
they figured it had cost them anywhere 
from 10% to 25% of a year’s produc- 
tion. The auto industrv says that the 
value of passenger cars and trucks lost 


Maintenance men struggle to reset a blow-pipe in “A” 
Length of shutdown, the industry’s longest, complicated the start-up. 


furnace. 


First cast! Ordinarily it would take 10 minutes to lance a blast fur- 
After strike, it took more than two-and-one-half hours. 


to production by the strike will add 
up to about $1-billi 

e Defense Loss—Reaction by 
Dept. men was vis is—if erratic. 
Sec. Lovett warned uch specific 
losses as 20% in a ft production, 


37 % ammunitio I bud 


Defense 


3/‘7o m ntagon 
geteers confessed the in only meas 
ure the loss roughh to $5-billion 
less spent in the next twelvemonth. 

If it was unsure h eat the 
would be, defense knew ex 
actly what they about it. 
Their principal move: take more steel. 
The military had bs getting a mil- 
lion tons monthly bef the strike. 
That take will go t million tons 
until yearend. Thereafter, it would 
slide back to 1.2- t 3-million tons 
monthly indefinitely, t xtra tonnage 
set aside for very criti And for 
the latter—‘‘S’’, for urgent, items 
—all cost ceilings will come off 

On jet engines immunition, 
though, even thes isures won't 
make up the loss. Both were at ca- 
pacity before the strik 
ePrice Problem—Meanwhile, — the 
settlement itself was bringing new prob- 
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Furnace boss watches 


as plant waits for iron. 


12:30 P.M. 


lems. One which the Office of Price 
Stabilization was wrestling with was a 
means of applying the price hike to the 
fabricators. Up to now, OPS has been 
using the so-called earnings-standard 
formula for gauging the need for price 
increases to industry. Under this for- 
mula, no industry making 85% of the 
profit it made in the best three out of 
four years between 1946 and 1949 
could get a price increase. The OPS 
problem now is that it would have to 
take up a claim for a price adjustment 
by everv little steel fabricator—and it 
hasn’t the manpower to do it. The 
fabricators would be justified in their 
claims, because they are having their 
profits squeezed by a higher mill price 
on one side, and higher wages on the 
other. So what OPS is seeking is a 
formula which will give part of the 
price hike at least something of a pass- 
through from the mills to the fabri- 
cators. 

So even though the steel strike has 
ended, its effects—inflation and short- 
age—are just now beginning to take 
their toll on the economy. 
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Oil Cartel Case Shapes Up 


@ Justice Dept. starts investigating charges that the 
Big Five are engaged in a cartel conspiracy to fix and con- 


trol world oil prices. 


@ Industry retorts that the investigation will have 


only one result: to weaken U.S. prestige abroad. 


The Big Five of U.S. oil—Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil of 
California, Texas Co., Socony-Vacuum, 
and Gulf Oil Corp.—are in big trouble 
in Washington. There’s a major drive 
on to prove that they are engaged in 
a cartel conspiracy with Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. and Shell Oil Co. to control 
world oil prices. 

The ruckus began almost casually 
last April when Sen. Thomas Hennings 
(D., Mo.), asked for publication of a 
Federal Trade Commission report on 
the international oil business. The re- 
port had been classified secret by the 
Administration, on the grounds that 
it would prejudice U.S. _ interests 
abroad. Hennings’ interest in the re- 
port was sparked by independent oil 
companies and consumer cooperatives 
in his state. 
¢ Warfare—Hennings failed to spring 
the report, but his efforts snowballed 
into a full-scale offensive against the 
oil companies, on three fronts: 

¢ Justice Dept. has called a grand 
jury to investigate cartel charges against 
the oil companies. Under antitrust 
laws, Justice will trv to force the com- 
panies to release patents and stop ac- 
tivities that it savs restrain trade. 

¢ Hennings has sworn to fight for 
creation of a special Senate committee 
to probe the oil “cartel” and to draft 
a new national oil policy. 

¢ Three of the Big Five—Socony, 
Esso Export Corp., and affiliates of the 
California-Texas Corp. (jointly con- 
trolled by Standard of California and 
Texas Co.)—are fighting a government 
action to recover about $80-million 
which they allegedly overcharged ECA. 

This last fight isn’t directly related 
to the cartel issue, but it has a tie-in. 
ECA’s fight with the oil companies 
goes back to 1948, when the agency 
balked at buying Middle Eastern crude 
f.o.b. Europe at $2.20 a bbl. In 1949 
ECA knocked the price down to $1.75. 
Now ECA is charging that the com- 
panies subsequently sold Middle East- 
em crude in the U.S. at $1.41 f.o.b. 
Persian Gulf. It wants to recover the 
difference between the two prices. 
¢ Charges—Main points al tanning)’ 
brief against the oil companies are: 

¢ That they own and control prac- 
tically all crude production facilities 
outside the U.S.—and that interlock- 


ing ownership has led to centralized 
control. 

e That they fix all prices in the 
world market. All oil products prices, 
Hennings says, are based upon the U. S. 
Gulf price plus freight from the Carib 
bean area to the importing country. 
Although average Middle Eastern 
crude production cost is 10¢ per bbl., 
average U.S. cost is $2 per bbl. 

e That they have made an esti- 
mated $12-billion net excessive profit 
after taxes in the past six years on their 
foreign business and that excessive 
profits now are running at an annual 
level of $3-billion. These profits arc 
made on a total overseas investment of 
about $10-billion. (Hennings defines 
execessive profits as those over and 
above a comparable operation in the 
U.S.) 

¢ That the Big Seven shut out 
independent competition in overseas 
operations, keep a tight rein on inde- 
pendents in the U.S. through patent 
control, and use their huge foreign 
profits to subsidize “dumping” of Mid- 
dle Eastern oil on the U.S. market. 
¢ Defense Line—So far, the beleaguered 
oil companies haven't denied Hennings’ 
figures on profits and prices, although 
they’ve indicated that the figures were 
presented out of context. 

Spokesmen for the companies agree 
that the international oil business is 
largely controlled by the Big Seven 
(the U.S. Big Five plus Shell and 
Anglo-Iranian). But they point out 
that this control is the end product 
of nearly half a century of pionecring 
in world oil development. Eugene Hol 
man, president of Standard of New 
Jersey, bluntly denied that his company 
had any illegal agreements with any 
other company. 

Other companies defend the fact 
that U.S. Gulf prices were taken as 
the yardstick when U.S. production 
costs are the highest in the world. 
They argue that oil prices are fixed by 
the market, by supply and demand— 
not by cost of production. 

They also point out that control of 
almost all the oil outside the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. was a key fac- 
tor in winning World War II; and that 
Senator Hennings’ crusade against the 
companies is sure to weaken their pres- 
tige abroad. 
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Can Shortage 


The steel strike choked 
tin can production, threatened 
spoilage of perishable crops. 
Loss to date may be 15%. 


The end of the steel strike last week 
saved the canning industry from what 
threatened to become the worst dis- 
aster in its history. Since a tin can is 
99% steel, the strike shut off produc- 
tion just as the crops were starting to 
come in. 

Even with the strike over, the in- 
dustry isn’t sure just how hard it has 
been hit. It will be some time before 
steel production and can making get 
back to normal; and meanwhile, crops 
are being harvested. The National 
Grange estimates that 45-million to 
60-million cases of perishables will have 
been lost by the time the situation 
clears up. The total national perishable 
pack is somewhere around 360-million 
cases. That puts loss at about 15%. 
¢ The Wrong Time—About 20-billion 
cans—2.5-million tons of steel—are used 
each year to pack U. S. perishable crops. 
The strike cut off this supply just at 
the time of year when tinplate is needed 
most—right before the August-Septem- 
ber harvesting peak. About one-third 
of all the year’s perishable food canning 
is done during those two months. 

Can jooae Brew wth is a fairly casy- 
going business during the winter and 
spring. It picks up somewhat in June 
and July as a few early crops come in. 
Then, beginning around Aug. 1 and 
lasting five weeks, everything else comes 
in with a rush. 

At the beginning of June, the manu- 
facturers start jacking up production. 
Through the relatively slack months 
of June and July they purposely over- 
produce, so that when Aug. 1 hits they 
have built up a reserve supply of cans 
equal to about half the amount which 
will be needed during the seven-week 
canning peak. The remaining half they 
turn out during the peak period. 

Thus, the strike couldn’t have come 
at a worse time. It hit right during 
the pre-harvest buildup. 
¢ Forecasts—Everyone—can manufac- 
turers, canners, farmers—felt the pinch. 
By the beginning of July, every indus- 
try group had its own forecast of doom, 
with which it hoped to bludgeon the 
government into working out a steel 
settlement: 

eCan Manufacturers Institute 
said that over 20-million cases of per- 
ishable foods would be lost for every 
week the strike continued after the 
first week in July. 

¢ National Grange predicted that 
if the strike lasted until Aug. 15, one- 
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third of the nation’s perishable crops 
would rot. 

e National Canners Assn. stated 
that there were enough cans on hand, 
and enough tinplate available, to take 
care of about half the peach and tomato 
crops, “‘but proportionately less of other 
fruits and vegetables which will be har- 
vested later.” 

¢ California farmers, in a telegram 
to President Truman, said that if the 
strike lasted until mid-August, the state 
would lose half its peaches, 40% of its 
pears and figs, and 90% of its tomatoes. 
¢ Taking Stock—Now that the strike 
is over, the canning industry is taking 
stock of the situation. It’s too early to 
make any accurate predictions for the 
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Colonial-Eastern Merger 


Colonial Airlines, one of the smaller and 
weaker of the nation’s trunkline air car- 
riers, is still looking for a place to land. 

A few months back, it looked fairly cer- 
tain that a proposed merger with National 
Airlines would go through. But a dissident 
group of stockholders headed by Colonial’s 
erstwhile president, Sigmund Janas, blocked 
that (BW—May3’52,p38). 

Colonial’s next move was to ask for bids 
from all airlines interested in taking over 
the line. Eastern Air Lines submitted the 
best bid (two shares of Eastern common 


future; everything now depends on how 
quickly steel production can be built 
up again. 

But there is a bigger source of hope: 
When the mills closed down, there 
were 140,000 tons of finished tinplate 
in the mills, ready for shipment. This 
plate will probably be released in a 
matter of days now that the strike is 
settled. National Production Authority 
has put it on allocation, given can 
makers first call. 

The industry is fairly hopeful that, 
somehow or other, the bulk of the 
perishable crop will be saved. “They 
may have to use Schlitz beer cans for 
tomatoes,” said one observer, “but, by 
golly, they'll get the stuff canned.” 


Up to CAB 


for each three shares of Colonial), and 
last week the two lines asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to O.K. a merger. 

This time there’s no chance of a stock- 
holder revolt—the Janas group has favored 
Eastern from the start, and Eastern stock- 
holders will do what President Eddie 
Rickenbacker tells them. But CAB ap- 
proval is in serious doubt. The board 
has often expressed its unhappiness over 
Eastern’s dominant position on the Atlantic 
seaboard; chances are it won’t want to make 
that position any stronger. 
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When a steel order goes through a mill, customers 
have a big advantage when everyone concerned with 
production decisions is handy and available. Inland’s 
size and location mean that prompt personal attention 
can be given to every customer’s problem as it comes up. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Davenport, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, New York 





MO-PA 


maintains its own 


trains swiftly. 
dependably 





TRAIN RADIO... another 

reason why MO-PAC moves you and 
your merchandise “on time” through- 
out the West-Southwest. Vital messages 
and up-to-the-second instructions from 


engineer to conductor... or wayside station 


prey 
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. +. OF to an engineer on another train keep 
the tracks clear along our 10,000 mile system. 
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By the end of this year every diesel-powered 
MISSOURI PACIFIC train, passenger and 
freight, will be radio equipped. 
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Political campaign coverage is turning 
out to be an expensive gamble for 
radio and television. The two conven- 
tions alone cost the three major net- 
works about $3-million more than the 
sponsors paid for blanket coverage 


(BW —Feb.9’52,p21) 
= 


Fair-trade about-face: Eastman Kodak 
Co. will issue new fair-trade contracts 
to its dealers in 45 states. The move 
completely reverses its decision May 
30 to chuck all fair-trade agreements 
(BW—Jun.7’52,p51). Passage of the 
McGuire bill putting teeth back in 
fair trade changed Eastman’s mind 

* 
Atomic Energy Commission is ready- 
ing facilities in Idaho to test an atomic- 
power airplane engine developed by 
General Electric Co. in a plane de- 
signed by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. (BW —Mar.15’52,p84 If the 
$33-million test project 1 success, it 
will point the way to bombers whose 
only range limitation the endurance 
of the crew. 

° 
Merger of Braniff International Air- 
ways and Mid-Continent Airlines got 
the overwhelming approval of the two 
lines’ stockholders. | ombination, 
already O.K.’d by CAB (BW-—May 
31°52,p36), will ret the Braniff 
name. 

7 
Fan dancer Sally Rand, less known as 
Helen Gould Beck Finkelstein, will 
have to wiggle her own way out of a 
libel suit for allegedly extemporancous, 
defamatory remarks she made on the 
air against showman Al Wagner. A 
U.S. Court judge dismissed action 
against NBC, held that the network 
had no control over remarks made by 
Miss Rand. 

s 
E. I. du Pont got a nod from the fed- 
eral government to triple its produc- 
tion of the wonder metal, titanium. 
The government will advance du Pont 
up to $14,700,000 to turn out an 
additional 13,500 short tons over a 
five-year period. 

a 
Natural gas gathering tax in Texas 
has been declared nconstitutional 
(BW—Jan.26’52,p140). District Judge 
Jack Roberts ruled that levy violates 
ban on states’ erecting barriers to inter- 
state commerce. Texas will appeal, 
may carry it to the Supreme Court. 

* 
Celanese Corp. of America, has upped 
its price from 1¢ to 4+¢ a pound on ace- 
tate filament yarn for fabrics. Ob- 
servers attribute the increase to heavier 
demand by mills. 
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re you sure you’re not missing a bet? 


Some folks found they were! Found that 
powder-metal parts could cut their costs— 
could be made up to.0003” tolerances .. . 
at rates up to 2000 an hour .. . and for 
applications other than simple pressings 
and self-lubricating bearings (the familiar 
powder-metal products). 

Look at the many and varied pieces shown 
above. All are being produced (at substan- 
tial savings) from powder-metal in a single 
pressing. In some instances, two or more 
metals are combined. Think of the savings 
this represents in costly machining and 
assembly operations. 

Ferro’s Wel-Met subsidiary, a pioneer in 


this field, is doing some truly remarkable 
things with powder metallurgy. We would 
like you to see some of the work, learn of 
the production economies. 

In this field, as in many others, Ferro 
teams engineering with chemistry to find the 
answers. And the formula works as it has 
in plastics, ceramics, metal coatings and 
electrical heating elements. 

So ... if you have small metal parts to 
produce in large quantities, or small assem- 
blies that might be made in combined parts, 
think again about powder metallurgy. And 
call in Wel-Met, the folks with the answers. 
Write Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5,Ohio. 


QUA FROWTIER \S ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 





INSTRUCTORS at National Cash Register’s summer school 
study newest developments in the company’s business machines. 


CLASS adjourns to cabin dormitory for a closer inspection of 
NCR's latest offering—its $1,700 “previous balance’ machine. 


. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER TEACHES 


Old Theory, New Ways to Sell 


“Ideas can become as obsolete as 
products. It’s just as important to keep 
your selling ideas up to date as your 
products.” 

(his observation, which has a special 
significance for marketing men in this 
era of the “hard sell,” was made last 
weck by Stanley C. Allyn, 61-year-old 
president of the National Cash Register 
Co. (cover). He was addressing a group 
of NCR salesmen taking a training 
course at Sugar Camp, the company’s 
sales training center in Dayton. 

Allyn summed up neatly the sales 
philosophy of the company that is con- 
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ceded by most people to have been the 
cradle of modern salesmanship: inte- 
grate advertising, training, salesmanship 
as closely as possible 

Sugar Camp in itself is an object 
lesson. The air-conditioned classrooms 
and the screened cabins on a wooded 
hilltop overlooking the company’s main 
plant form the crossroads where ideas 
meet. 
¢Company Plum—The Sugar Camp 
faculty of 14 is recruited from experi- 
enced branch managers. They serve as 
teachers for three vears or more at re- 
duced pay, which they are willing to do 


STUDENT SALESMEN spend nine months in the 


before they're ready for the training cours: 


field 
at Sugar Camp. 


because they know t leads to bet 
ter things. The f all seven 
domestic sales divi ex imple, 
are faculty members 1 

The students a e salesmen 
who have. served per! 1 vear with 
the company in the 1. During the 
summer session of five ks, groups of 
older salesmen also m t Sugar Camp 
for refresher courses. When the 
is over, the faculty tal to the road 
to brush up the fix men in the 
branches on new mach , techniques, 
ideas. 

At the same time, t! 


season 


ympany keeps 
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... Another packaging achievement 
originated by Canco 


Once upon a time, it was traditional that milk came 
in bottles. 

But dairymen, grocers, housewives needed some- 
thing better —a lighter, less bulky container that could 
be used once and thrown away. 


Here was an opportunity for Canco to help break 
another tradition and assist a great industry in serving 
its customers better. 


Canco had the know-how and went to work. For 
years, we’d fabricated paper as well as metal. We had 
made square-sided containers with air-tight closures. 
We had built machinery that would fill, close and seal 
packages fast, in vast quantity. 

Result . . . the Canco Disposable Milk Container. It 
saves the dairyman time, space and manpower. It has 
helped increase the sale of milk in grocery stores, be- 
cause it eliminates empty “returns.”” Women like it 
because it’s disposable—used but once and thrown 
away —a light, convenient and sanitary container that 


today brings milk into millions of American homes. 


Breaking tradition is a habit with Canco, —the result 
of 50 years of accumulated knowledge, ingenuity and 
experience in packaging. And Canco will continue to 
pioneer as new problems arise in the future—originat- 
ing and developing containers that help people live 
better. 
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Put in the early word that gets 
the bid. Impress prospects and 
beat out competitors when quoting 
prices or making offers. 


For any Business Purpose— 
A TELEGRAM 
does the job better— 





SUPPLEMENTING ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN OFFERS YOU 
CHANCE TO ENTER OUR FAMILY OF FRANCHISED 
DEALERS. FOR DISCOUNT DETAILS KINDLY 





BETWEEN SALESMEN'S CALLS 


SINCE OUR REPRESENTATIVE LAST 
VISITED YOUR SEATTLE FACTORY WE 
HAVE RECEIVED STOCK OF NEW SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT. PLEASE WIRE IF INTERESTED 
IN DEMONSTRATION. 





WESTERN UNION 





a constant stream of top NCR execu- 
tives as well as distinguished outside 
experts visiting Sugar Camp. 

Thus, at NCR, there is constant in- 
terplay between academic and field 
work. This week another 175 trained 
salesmen graduated from Sugar Camp. 
All told, 2,409 salesmen have been 
trained at the school since the war. 


|. Genesis 


The whole system threads back to 
John H. Patterson, the man who or- 
ganized NCR and who fathered mod- 
ern selling techniques. 

Patterson was an autocrat who acted 
the benevolent despot to his employees 
as a whole, but was something less 
than benevolent to his top executives. 
He once fired a company officer who, 
rather than let his soup get cold, 
stopped telling a story Patterson had 
wanted to hear. But Patterson was a 
great innovator in selling. 
¢ Patterson “Firsts’—Though Patter- 
son has been dead since 1922, he still 
towers over NCR. He is quoted copi- 
ously by the new crop of NCR thos 
who cite a long list of major contribu- 
tions to selling for which he is revered: 
the first annual sales convention (1886), 
the first sales manual (1887), the quota 
system for salesmen and the first so- 
called 100 Point Club for those who 
made their quotas, guaranteed sales 
territories for salesmen, and the use of 
easels and other visual sales techniques. 

Sales training was also another Pat- 
terson first. Sugar Camp dates back 
to 1903. It is on a part of what was 
once the Patterson estate, and was so 
named because it stands on the site of 
an old maple sugar camp. Actually, 
however, formal NCR training courses 
go back to 1894. 

Patterson’s chief contribution per- 
haps was his analysis of the sales act, 
which he broke down into component 
parts for the first time from “the ini- 
tial approach” through “the close.” 
He replaced high-pressure selling with 
persuasion. 


ll. Creating the Market 


Why did salesmanship blossom par- 
ticularly in the field of business ma- 
chines? Allyn has this explanation: 

“Our product was very hard to sell 
originally. Nobody wanted a cash 
register. Bartenders didn’t like it be- 
cause it stopped them from reaching 
into the till now and again. Then de- 
partment stores didn’t want cash reg- 
isters because saloons had them. But 
now everyone has one. So we have to 
go out and develop new needs and 
new uses. 

From this necessity springs what 
NCR calls “creative selling’”—a process 
defined by one NCR salesman as “‘mak- 


ing a perfectly happy man dissatisfied 
with what he’s got.” 

This objective still applies to cash 
registers, despite the fact that NCR 
has never had a serious contender in 
the domestic field and few competitors 
overseas. NCR’s biggest competition, 
at least domestically, mes from its 
own second-hand machin They last 
a long time, so to mak people want 
new ones, NCR keeps adding new fea- 
tures. Its newest offering—the so-called 
“previous balance” cash register—costs 
$1,700 and handles a merchant’s charge 
accounts along with the cash 
¢ 150 Models—Today, NCR has some 
150 standard models in its accounting 
machine line alone (they cost up to 
$10,000), to say nothing of all kinds of 
special machines, plus cash registers 
and adding machines. Moreover, to 
complicate matters, all NCR’s machines 
are tending to become accounting ma- 
chines by the addition of more and 
more functions, as in the case of the 
“previous balance” cash register. 


Ill. Birth of a Salesman 


All this, of course 
the training side of the 
has become complex md anything 
Patterson ever imagined. The sales 
staff must constantly learn new fields 
as NCR moves into them 

New machines and new markets take 
up more and more of the students’ 
time. Today, they sp me week of 
their summer course studying salesman- 
ship. The remaining four weeks are 
spent cramming in facts on the details 
of how grocery, drug, and department 
stores and other businesses work 
e New Tack—All this resulted in 
more scientific selling We used to 
work on the emotions, Allyn. 
“Now we go in and make a survey.” 

At the same time, the familiar canned 
speech of the old-timer is also out. 
“We used canned sp¢ ; in the be- 
ginning because of the dearth of ma 
terial,”” says Wilson We even used 
the same stories. But now we have 
whole books on each point 

Some other types of corn are dis 
appearing from salesmanship. Contests 
among salesmen are finished at NCR, 
at least on the domestic side The 
overseas division still 1 them.) ““The 
only permanent sales motivation,” says 
Wilson, “‘lies in training. Contests are 
only a temporary expedient.” (Patter 
son, whose methods \ more direct, 
used to create “motivation” in sales 
men by taking them to New York, 
wining and dining them in the best 
places, buying them tailored suits, and 
generally giving them a taste for things 
that only money could buy 
e Salesmen Screened—The selection of 
salesmen has become more careful. 
Wilson puts the chief reason this way: 


flects back on 
isiness, which 


savs 
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How to Appreciate #66,000 ! © 


(tender thoughts about oe —— by Mr Friend lv 
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If a sunset makes you happy... 
and the moon gives you a thrill, 
There is something lovely too about 
a thousand dollar bill. 
Oh, the pleasant way it rustles ... 
and the pretty shade of green, 
It’s the finest steel engraving a collector ever seen. 


There's a face of Grover Cleveland that you never tire of, 
There are words that have more meaning 
than a moving poem of love... 
“Legal tender . .. chousand dollars... 
pay the bearer on demand,” 
Words so honest, yet so simple, anyone can understand! 


t yn Maine, 
Os 
od, © Modern 


If you're interested in saving lovely thousand dollar bills, i 
Read these facts about A.M. and The Continental Mills... vetage for this com 
iter Ama uction, happier | Chae 
ca People and 
, 1 Berk y a Liability Ip . 
Conti Se., ston, ) surance 


? 
inental Mills 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL Gi 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! —_ 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! ©1952. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





TRANE AIR 


i 


CONDITIONING SERVES 


EVERYWHERE 


Brine pumped from southern Michigan’s fabulous salt vein must be dehydrated before 


it can season an egg. At Morton § 


It’s Port Huron Refinery, TRANE Coils deliver 


temperatures from the 70° comfort level, to the intensive 385° required for salt drying; 


iy lise conditions dir 


to take the H,0 out of Morton’s Salt 


e+. Or to safeguard a telephone system 


When problems of temperature 
slow up production, or otherwise 
affect efficiency, progressive manage- 
ment invokes TRANE’s product know- 
how. TRANE heat-transfer equipment 
serves a thousand processing needs, 
and its air-conditioning installations 
create the essential climates of indus- 
try all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of equipment 


for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U.S. Our people 
will gladly work with you or your con- 
sultants. Meanwhile, we'll be happy 
to send you our Bulletin 2174, which 
details these and other TRANE solu- 
tions to temperature problems. Have 
your secretary write for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 


“We used to train mo for other 
companies than any ny in ex 
istence. It took us a to dis 
cover it.” 

To prevent this, N¢ 
over its candidates 
uses interviews, aptitu 
other modern personnel t wants 
to weed out the ones lik to fall by 
the wayside. For exa von't 
hire men whose parent 1 sizable 
enterprise of their own the theory 
that the son might | led on to 
bail out the old peopk r will it 
take a man who has a 
Reason: He lacks the 
tion” to stick with selling 

At the same tim 
bringing its new empl! 
immediately on hiring 
¢ $75,000-Ceiling—NCR ice sales- 
men—all of whom ar their twen- 
ties—don’t seem to mind stretch- 
out. One of this year tudents, for 
instance, left a $180-a-w iob on the 
West Coast to go with NCR at the 
regular starting pay of $70. He wanted 
a more active job and sure of 
eventual rewards Sale ire said 
to sign a contract with NCR agreeing 
to a ceiling of some $7 1 year on 
earnings.) 


IV. Still Growing 


In many ways Patt uuld no 
longer be able to recos his com- 
pany. Where there we ibout 1,600 
domestic salesmen as lat 140, and 
only 800 during the war, there are now 
about 2,500. 

There has also been 1 postwar 
change in the sales setup. Once NCR 
operated mainly thi Igencies 
owned by others. But } the war 
the company has conve 
owned branches. Thi 
going on overseas. 

Between 1942 and 19 
(foreign and domestic 
$80-million a_ year 
million, and of this 
amounted to about 
half of this year show 


ncome, 
motiva- 


stopp¢ d 
school 


AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Maintenance workers of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company have less 
maintaining to do, because air conditioning installations comprising many TRANE 
products protect the intricate wiring in central station telephone systems. Sd 
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more trees 
in America’s forests 
today 





Ceoause ts pole, 


was pressure-treated in 1918 
with Creosote Oil 


It stands along the right-of-way of The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company at Milford, Conn. It’s been there for 34 years, and owes its long 
service life to pressure treatment with Creosote Oil before installation. 

Before railroads began using poles treated with Creosote Oil, the average life of a 
yellow pine pole like this was about 10 years. Under those conditions, this pole would 
have been replaced three times since its.installation. And there would have been three 
less trees numbered among America’s natural resources. 

Apply this figure to the 3029 poles that carry this railroad communication cable 
through New York and Connecticut and it's a sizable saving in timber . . . and an 
equally impressive economy in maintenance costs. ( Incidentally, 98.7°~ of the original 
3029 poles in this line are still in service after 34 years.) 

Pressure treatment with Creosote Oil is the most thoroughly proved of all wood 
preserving methods. It is used to extend the life of utility poles and crossarms, 
railroad ties, construction and mine timbers, piers and other marine installations, 
fence posts and pole barns. The wood preserving industry is currently using 
Creosote Oil at a rate of more than 200 million gallons a year. 


@ United States Steel is a major supplier of Creosote Oil to railroads and inde- 
pendent wood preserving companies. U-S:S Creosote Oil is produced in a continuous 
processing operation in the world’s largest tar distilling plant. 

if you use wood for any of the purposes mentioned above, take advantage of 
economies of pressure-treatment with U-S‘S Creosote Oil. Specify it to your treater. 
For further information, contact our nearest Coal Chemical Sales Office or write 
directly to United States Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


U-S:-S CREOSOTE OIL 


Creosote Oil—the proved preservative that makes wood last longest 
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CHICAGO'S FURNITURE MARKETS: 


The Center of a Decentralized 


On Chicago’s handsome Lake Shore 
Drive, a few “blocks north of the mouth 
of the Chicago River, and next door 
to Northwestern University’s down- 
town campus, a block-square building 
with a tower 34 stories high dominates 
the lake front skyline. It is the Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart. The building’s 


44 


owners believe its 2-million sq. ft. of 
floor space make it the largest building 


5 
in the world devoted to one industry. 


To the west, on the north bank of 
the river, is the giant Merchandise 
Mart, second in size only to the Penta- 
gon building in Washington. Half its 
3-million sq. ft. of rentable floor area 


The Furniture Mart 

















is leased to manufactu me fu 
nishing lines. 

In these two building 
are held the events whi 
its unchallenged position 
furniture market. The 
kets are the furniture industry’s 
to its peculiar marketing problem: 


1 yCar, 
Chicago 

the national 
iannual mar 
answer 
how 
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Industry 


to distribute to a national mass market, 
through more than 29,000 retail stores, 
the bulky, unstandardized and relatively 
expensive products of several thousand 
geographically scattered and compara- 
tively small manufacturing plants. 

¢ Seasonal Business—In both buildings 
—for 48 weeks out of the year—the long 
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corridors lined with furniture and the 
appliance showrooms echo to the steps 
of only an occasional visitor. In the 
Furniture Mart, about 20% of the 
tenants have a representative on hand 
in the showrooms every day, about 
50% are open once a week. Merchan- 
dise Mart showrooms stay open five 
days a week the year-round though the 
trafic is relatively light. 

But for a few weeks each January 
and June, the great buildings come to 
life. For a couple of weeks before the 
opening day of the markets, fleets of 
trucks unload samples of new lines 
of furniture, appliances, bedding, floor 
coverings, and related lines. Painters, 
electricians, movers swarm through the 
buildings. 

Then on the market’s opening day, 
retail buyers for furniture stores from 
all 48 states crowd into the buildings 
to begin the wearying job of “shop- 
ping” the miles of showrooms, com- 
paring values and prices, and placing 
orders for their selections. 

Since World War II, attendance at 
the January market—always the larger 
of the two—has run to more than 24,- 
000 retail buyers (except for 1949 when 
only 21,993 retailers appeared). Peak 
year was 1950, when 26,000 buyers 
registered at the January market. Sum- 
mer markets have drawn between 16,- 
000 and 20,000 in the postwar years 
¢ Wonderland—The horde of buyers 
finds an almost bewildering array of 
merchandise to choose from. In the 
Furniture Mart, more than 1,200 manu- 
facturers of furniture, bedding, major 
appliances, hard and soft flooring cov- 
erings, chrome furniture, television and 
radio, and related home furnishings 
display their lines at each market. Mer- 
chandise Mart officials estimate that 
2,451 manufacturers of home furnish- 
ings items, including china, glassware, 
curtain and drapery fabrics, and gift- 
wares as well as furniture, appliances, 
and floor coverings, have displays in 
the building. 
¢ Welcome Mats—The managements 
of the two buildings compete strenu- 
ously for tenants. Most of the manu- 
facturers of big-volume, medium- and 
low-priced wood and upholstered furni- 
ture, like Kroehler Mfg. Co., Bassett 
Furniture Industries, Heywood-Wake- 
field Co., and all the major appliance 
makers, are oldtime tenants in the 
Furniture Mart. Merchandise Mart 
numbers among its tenants such top 
quality manufacturers as Drexel Furni- 
ture Co., Tomlinson of High Point, 
Heritage-Henredon; the lines of many 
leading modern designers, like Ed- 
mund Spence, Edward Wormley, and 
Herman Miller; the major soft floor 
covering manufacturers; a growing list 
of major appliance makers, some of 
whom maintain showrooms in both 
buildings; and makers of housewares, 








aper that mever 
“feathers” your writing ? 
Nekoosa Bond: better to 
work with and to work on. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EOWARDS, WIS. 
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Bulk materials are moved quickly by 
Wellman Traveling Bridges. This bridge, 
overall length 577 feet, unloads boats and 
serves ore stockpiles covering many acres: 


Fastest method of unloading lake ore 
freighters is with Wellman Hulett-type 
Unloaders. These machines scoop up ore 
from freighter, feed it back continuously 
to railroad cars or stockpile. Big freighters 
are unloaded in a matter of hours. 


Dock unloading time is cut with battery 
of Wellman Level-Luffing Wharf Cranes 
on the job. For machinery to move heavy 
bulk materials, or for special steel mill 
equipment, call on Wellman. Wellman 
will build it... better! The Wellman Engi- 
neering Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 
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lamps, and the accessory lines carried by 
department stores and more and more 
furniture stores. 


1. How They Work 


The typical buyer for a single retail 
store in a medium-sized city usually 
comes armed with a plan for buying. 
He will take into account how much 
inventory he has on hand, what seems 
to be in greatest demand from his cus- 
tomers, how much he can afford to 
spend and in what price brackets, and 
how he thinks his business will be over 
the coming months. 

He looks over the new lines offered 
by his regular sources, discusses his ad- 
vertising and merchandising plans with 
the manufacturers, compares prices and 
values of other manufacturers. He at- 
tends trade association clinics and 
meetings. He compares notes with 
other dealers. Then he makes his selec- 
tion, and places orders to cover part of 
his anticipated needs until the next 
market. Later on he can reorder on 
the lines that move best. 

Buyers for the big department stores, 
retail furniture chains, mail order 
houses, and for organizations that buy 
for groups of independent retail stores, 
usually shop the market more thor- 
oughly. Such big retail organizations 
may send a dozen or more buyers to 
the market, each a specialist in one 
kind of furniture. 

No accurate estimate of the dollar 
volume of business written at a market 
is possible. Best guess by informed 
market observers puts total market or- 
ders at about 40% of total furniture 
sales volume. 


ll. How It Happened 


Chicago’s furniture markets are not 
the oldest, nor are they the only furni- 
ture markets held today. The first or- 
ganized furniture market was held in 
1866 in Cincinnati, Ohio, then a fur- 
niture manufacturing center. The 
Grand Rapids market, now héld simul- 
taneously with the Chicago markets so 
that many buyers can visit both, was 
first held in 1871. For many years this 
was the leading furniture market, until 
the mass-market producers of the South 
and other regions edged the Michigan 
city out of first place. Regional markets 
are also held regularly in High Point, 
N. C., Jamestown, N. Y., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Calif., and in 
New York City. 

Chicago became a furniture manu- 
facturing center in the 1890s, and fur- 


niture markets have been held there 
regularly since 1891. But the city be- 
came the national market for the sprawl- 
ing furniture industry with the open- 
ing in June, 1924, of the American 
Furniture Mart. 

e Spurred by Depression—Promotion, 
financing, and building of the Furni- 
ture Mart was the work of Lawrence 
H. Whiting, still president and active 
head of the Mart today. Whiting was 
a: youthful banker, president of -the 
Boulevard Bridge Bank and of the 
investment firm of Whiting & Co., 
when he became interested in the prob- 
lems of the furniture industry in 1921. 

The postwar business depression of 
that year had hit hard at several of the 
bigger furniture manufacturers of the 
day. Up to the first World War, furni- 
ture production had been largely on a 
local, handwork basis. But after the 
war, a number of manufacturers ex- 
panded rapidly, introduced machines 
and mass production methods into their 
plants. 

The 1921 business setback caught 
many of them with bulging warehouses 
and no way to sell their production on 
a large scale. Few even had banking 
connections. Traditionally, they largely 
financed their operations on credit from 
their suppliers. 

Whiting saw the need for a market- 
ing setup that would enable the expand- 
ing furniture producer ell their out- 
put before they manufactured it, and 
which would create a national market- 
ing center where manufacturers could 
display their goods to retailers at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Whiting interested veral of the 
leading furniture manufacturers in his 
idea, among them P. J. Kroehler, 
founder of the Kroehler Mfg. Co., now 
the largest furniture ducer in the 
country, and Z. G. Simmons, founder 
and head of the Simmons Co., then 
a maker of beds, and now the country’s 
biggest producer of various bedding 
products. 

Backed by these two leaders, and 
other manufacturers who became in- 
terested in the project, Whiting & Co. 
financed and built the original building 
of 1.5-million sq. ft. of floor space in 
its present location. The first market 
held in the new mart drew 6,600 re- 
tail buyers. ‘Two years later another 
500,000 sq. ft. had to be added. 

In the 1930s, Whitir nd the Fur- 
niture Mart went after the electric ap- 
pliance makers, too. The Mart now 
has almost two floors of the building 
occupied by all the major appliance 
producers. 
¢ Competition—Until 1930, the Furni- 
ture Mart was without a rival as the 
market center for the industry. In that 
year, Marshall Field & Co. opened 
the gigantic Merchandise Mart it had 
built to house the company’s whole- 
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OUNTED on a traveling bridge crane, 
M the penetrating “‘eye’’ of this mas- 
sive Allis-Chalmers betatron can look 
through 24 inches of solid steel to detect 
minute flaws in heavy castings, forgings 
and weldings. Recently installed by the 
Continental Foundry and Machine Co., 
of East Chicago, Indiana, it’s used to 
inspect and control quality of workman- 

















22-MILLION-VOLT “SEEING EYE” 


Inspects Heavy Ordnance Parts 
for Continental Foundry & Machine Company 


ship ... save many man hours, materials. 

This is the second of many industrial 
betatrons being built by Allis-Chalmers 
in conjunction with the present defense 
program. Installed in plants throughout 
the country, they will make possible 
faster and more efficient production of 
vitally needed defense machinery —at 
lower production costs. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 
Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 





ALLIS- CHALMERS > 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


BUWAUKEL, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA. — NORWOOD, CHIC — BOSTON, MASS. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. — MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





/s out business! 


HEATING, REFRIGERATION, 
INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT 


In most of the ships that fly, whether the plane be military or com- 
mercial, whether the power plant be reciprocal or turbo jet, somewhere 
aboard the aircraft, you're sure to find General Controls on the job. And 
on the ground, or aboard the ships at sea, if you have a product or 
process in heating, refrigeration or industrial processing where automatic 
control is a vital factor in operating performance, General Controls bring 
greater efficiency yet they cost no more. That’s why the leaders everywhere 
will tell you that for the best in automatic controls it's General Controls! 


GENERAL {J CONTROLS 


801 ALLEN AVENUE GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
Ab efacts of ale lic Pressure, Tormporature, Level and Flow Controls 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cleveland 15, 

——. 15, Dallas 2, Denver 4, Detroit a rT] Paso, Gaatete 1, Heuston 6, Indianapolis 4, 

Kansoa ty 2, he ‘Newark 6, New Orleans, New York 7, 2, 

Patladeichte 23, Pittsburgh 22. St. Lovis 3, ) 4 Froncisce 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6, Washington 6, 0. ¢ 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











sale business and to be a great whole- 
sale center for all kinds of goods sold 
by retail stores. 

From the beginning, the Merchan- 
dise Mart attracted some leading home 
furnishings and furniture manufacturers 
as well as apparel and soft lines makers. 
By the late 1930s, the depression and 
the changing trends in retailing forced 
Marshall Field & Co. to give up its 
wholesale business. In 1945, the com 
pany sold the Merchandise Mart te 
Joseph P. Kennedy for a wholesale 
center. 

Kennedy modernized parts of the 
building and began to add new tenants 
in all merchandising line Since Ken- 
nedy took over the building, more than 
325 new manufacturing firms have 
taken display space. 


Why It Happened 


The nature of the furniture busi- 
ness itself, both at the production and 
retail ends, would make the develop- 
ment of furniture markets almost a 
necessity—even without the enterprise 
of the Whitings and Marshall Field & 
Co. Industry leaders like to describe 
themselves as a “big industry done up 
in small packages.” They point out 
that Dept. of Commerce estimates put 
total retail sales of all home furnishings 


] 


lines at more than $13-billion in 1950. 
Total retail furniture ules alone 
amounted to $3.5-billion in that year. 
Manufacturers’ sales of furniture and 
bedding in 1950 totaled a little more 
than $2-billion. 

¢ Widely Scattered—But unlike appli- 
ances or automobiles, furniture is 
neither standardized on a few models, 
nor assembled in a few larg entrally 
located plants Instead, furniture is 
produced by about 3,500 manufacturers 
located in all but six states. Biggest 
producer of furniture and bedding 
combined in 1950 was Wisconsin, with 
manufacturers’ shipments of furniture 
and bedding products of $225-million. 
Illinois was second with $222-million. 
North Carolina was third with $215- 
million in manufacture shipments, 
followed by Indiana with $21]-million, 
New York with $205-million, Califor- 
nia with $145-million, and Pennsyl- 
vania with $137-million 

e Many Types—But this geographic 
dispersion doesn’t tell the whole story, 
because different areas produce different 
types of furniture. 

In addition, furniturc mostly man- 
ufactured in comparatively small plants. 
Of the 3,500 manufacturers, only 535 
in 1950 made shipments of more than 
$l-million. Of the 535, only a hand- 
ful do more than $10-million annual 
business. 

At the top of the list, stands the 
Simmons Co., whose annual sales of 
around $150-million in mattresses, 
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How good was Damascus steel P 


It was the best . . . the finest steel that 
could be made with the materials and 
skill available at the time. But today 
infinitely finer steels . . . for scores of 
uses . . . are being produced by rou- 
tine methods, thanks to the develop- 
ment of ferro-alloys. 


Vanadium Corporation of America 


produces ferro-alloys which enable 
metallurgists to “build-in” almost any 
desired properties in the steel. Steel 
that can pulverize the hardest rock 
... take a keen cutting edge...withstand 
the terrific heat of jet operation. - . 
resist the bite of corrosive chemicals. 


With such alloy steels, industry today 


First unit of Venedium's new plant 
at Graham, W. Va., will provide 
America’s great steel industry with 
important new supplies of ferro 
chromium, ferro silicon, metallic 
silicon and other similar products. 


High speeds and high temperatures 
of high flying jets demand special 
steel properties which Vanadium 
Corporation supplies with titan- 
ium, chromium, vanadium, and 
special aluminum alloys for use 
in engines, fuselages, and other 
critical parts. 


energy program comes from Vana- 
dium Corporation's mines and 
mills in Western U. S. A., which 
constitute one of the country’s 
most important sources of supply 
for this metal yet discovered. 


is doing its work with ever-increasing 
speed, efficiency and economy. And 
from Vanadium’s mines and mills in 
South America, Africa, Canada and 
the U.S.A., are coming increasing 
supplies of chromium, vanadium, 
silicon, and other ores for ferro-alloys 
to help the steelmaker meet the ex- 
acting demands of industry. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenve, New York 17, 6. ¥. 
Pittsburgh . Chicago . Detrow . Cleveland 
PLANTS—Niogara Falls, N. Y., Graham, W. Vo., Bridgeville, Pa, 
Durango and Naturita, Colo., White Canyon, Utah 
MINES—Sovth America, South Africa, Conado, U. S.A 
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4 OPERATORS 
INSTEAD OF 16 


with production 
increased 12'2% 





It used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
It was o hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work. When o regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 


After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

It might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Mechanical 
Handling 
A , fre. 
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4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
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springs, and bed-sofas and Hollywood 
beds make it by far the leader in the 
industry. 

Other big-volume manufacturers in- 
clude such firms as Kroehler Mfg. Co., 
whose annual sales are estimated by the 
trade at around $60-million; Bassett 
Furniture Industries, biggest Southern 
case goods manufacturer, with around 
$24-million in annual sales; the Broy- 
hill Furniture Factories; Drexel Fur- 
niture Co.; Heywood-Wakefield Co; 
Thomasville Chair Co.; International- 
Karpen Furniture Co.; and Mengel Co., 
all in the big-sales bracket. 

Furniture manufacturers sell about 
80% of their output direct to retailers. 
As a result, their chief customers con- 
sist of the more than 29,000 retail 
furniture stores which sell an estimated 
70% of all furniture and home fur- 
nishings lines to the consumer. The 
remaining 30% of retail furniture vol- 
ume moves through department stores, 
the mail order houses, and other spe- 
cialized retail outlets. 


IV. Retailer's Role 


In this marketing scheme, the furni- 
ture retailer performs two jobs; that of 
the jobber or distributor as well as of 
the retailer. Furniture stores find it 
necessary to carry larger inventories than 
most any other type of retail store. 
They must do so not only to offset the 
sharp seasonal fluctuations in retail fur- 
niture sales, but because of the wide 
variety of goods a furniture dealer must 
carry to offer a full selection to his cus- 
tomers at all times. Retailers normally 
buy to cover anticipated sales two to 
five months ahead. 
¢ Warehouse Factor—The necessity for 
carrying a large inventory also requires 
the furniture retailer to operate a large 
warehouse to handle the extremely 
bulky merchandise. That accounts for 
the low turnover that is characteristic 
of the retail furniture business. Furni- 
ture is customarily sold f.o.b. the fac- 
tory, so that the retailer bears the en- 
tire transportation cost. 

Floor space requirements are corre- 
spondingly large; servicing for delivery 
and delivery to the customer require 
trained handlers and movers and large 
delivery equipment. 
¢ Risks Reduced—The markets give the 
manufacturer a chance to try out new 
designs and styles without taking the 
risk of producing a line or number that 
doesn’t sell. With the markets as the 
wholesale selling mechanism, furniture 
manufacturers sell most of their pro- 
duction in advance, and can shift pro- 
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“QUICK AS A FLASH!... 
you can assemble 
Aeroquip Hose Lines 
on the spof.”’ 


=vw\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS @ HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘BONDS PAINT 
TOSTEEL! 


Automobile bodies and 
sheet metal parts, refrig- 
erator and other cabinets, 
washing machines, projec- 
tiles, rockets, bombs, and 





'\ cartridge tanks are typi- 
\ cal of the many products 





whose paint finish is pro- 
\ tected by “Granodine.” 


“@ranodine’’ meets Government 
Finish Specifications 


Write for descriptive folder 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 
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duction quickly to meet fluctuations in 
consumer demand. 

* Clearinghouses—The major trade as- 
sociations of the industry—the National 
Retail Furniture Assn., whose member- 
ship represents 80% of total furniture 
store volume; the National Furniture 
Manufacturers Assn. which represents 
the Northern furniture manufacturers; 
the National Assn. of Bedding Manu- 
facturers—are all housed in the Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart. They conduct 
meetings and clinics throughout the 
market to keep members up-to-date on 
industrywide developments. Between 
markets, they sponsor consumer and 
industry promotions, and provide clear- 
inghouses for information on industry 
problems. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Florida wonders whether it has a fair 
trade law, now that the federal law has 
put muscle back into resale price main- 
tenance. The state had declared its 
law unconstitutional (BW —Jul.22’50, 
p28). Now its high court may have to 
review its status. 
a 


TV advertising hurts magazines less 
than people think, Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau reports. Lower costs and 
a selected market are two good reasons. 
The bureau estimates magazines’ ad- 
vertising revenue in 1952 will be $550- 
million against 1951’s $511-million, 
while network radio and Sunday sup- 
plements are declining. TV gained the 
first quarter, but more slowly each 
month over the same 1951 month. 


§. Klein on-the-Square, big New York 
department store where customers serve 
themselves, will have a second branch 
in a new shopping center at Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. (it has a branch in Newark, 
N. J.) Complete with furniture and a 
bargain basement, it will be an even 
fuller-line department store than its 
parent. 
° 
More and more synthetics for men’s 
and boys’ clothing is the retailers’ fore- 
cast for the 1953 spring season. A sur- 
vey by Clothing Mfrs. Assn. concludes 
that tropical worsteds will have only 
22% of the total compared with some 
30% this year (BW —Jul.5’52,p32). 
Wool and Dacron blends will account 
for 17%; all-synthetic (except rayon) 
for 16%; all-rayon, 30% 
e 


Gold trim is Gorham’s newest style in 
sterling flatware. Its Thread of Gold 
pattern looks like a bet that the luxury 
market isn’t dead. Place settings, in 
five designs, will retail at $65 to $110. 
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Ask your Plant Engineer... 


OW 

dust recovery 
increases 
protits 


In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
working with plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
What’s more, a Buell Dust Recov- 
ery System uncovers these addi- 
tional important advantages: im- 
proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 


background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basic systems 
of dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 


Dept. 19-H, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, 
New York. 
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ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
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The sidewise movement of income 
continued in May, with the national 
composite of BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional 
Income Indexes again showing an in- 
significant increase over the preceding 
month. There is nothing to indicate 
that this crablike pattern will be broken 
any time soon. 
¢ Thinner Margin—The margin over a 
year ago, when the income indexes were 
rising considerably more vigorously, has 
now shrunk to only 3.8%. And for the 
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first time since Korea, there is one re- 
gion in which the level of income is be- 
low the year-ago level. That region is 
the West Coast, which got the biggest 
immediate boost on the outbreak of the 
Korean war, and which has had cor- 
respondingly less increase in activity 
since. 

Big gainers over a year ago include 
the Atlanta region, 12.4%; Dallas, 
7.9%; and Richmond, 6.4%. Regions 


with the smallest gains include Cleve- 
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Incomes: Still Edging Sideways 


land, 2.1%; New York 
2.6%; and Philadelph 
¢ Farmers Lose—Th« 
come in the farming 
country has taken a tu 
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A voice out of the past. . . Some m« 
because the truths they express are 


is reprinted here 


It appeared 30 year 


first of the Metropolitan's health advertisement 


The Land of Unborn Babies 


'N Maeterlinck’s play— 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land—all 
misty blue—where countless babies are waiting their 
time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds—not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
it will be dropped into. 


Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of Happi- 
ness dwells. 


As each child is so born— 


the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation is weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 


healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies— 


die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of defective 
ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies who 
have been denied the birthright of a sanitary and pro- 


tective home. 


So that wherever one looks—the need for better homes 
is apparent. And wherever one listens can be heard 
the call for such homes from the Land of Unborn 
Babies. 


The call is being heard— 


by the schools and colleges that are establishing classes 
in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses and 
other noble women who are visiting the homes of those 
who need help and instruction; by the hospitals that 
are holding Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks and 
health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers that are 
publishing articles on pre-natal care. 

By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 
called upon to give information to expectant mothers. 
All this is merely a beginning— 

The ground has hardly been broken for the 
Nation’s only safe foundation—healthy 
babies—each of whom must have its right- 


ful heritage —An Even Chance—a healthy 
body. 


mother, every father and every community 
helps to make better homes in which to wel- 
come visitors from the Land of Unborn 
Babies. 





Babies of 1952 have a far better chance of grow- 
ing up to be sturdy and healthy than did boys and 
girls who were born in 1922, the year in which 
“The Land of Unborn Babies” appeared. 


In fact, the great gains that have been made in 
protecting child health—through diet, immuniza- 
tions, and knowledge of infant growth and devel- 
opment—represent one of medicine’s greatest 





triumphs. Today, the infant mortality rate is, 
by all odds, the lowest in history. 


Equally heartening has been the drop in mater- 
nal mortality rates. At present the chances of an 
expectant mother surviving childbirth are better 
than 999 out of 1000! In these figures there is 
truly a story of human and social progress. 








Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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Realty Bidg. » DETROIT: J. L. Gitre, 726 Fisher Bidg. * WASHINGTON, D.C.: Richard E. Harmon, 1500 Mass. Ave., N.W., Suite 14 + TORONTO: Winnett Boyd, Ltd., 717 Church St, 
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PRATT & WHITNEY PARTS — Custom 
fabricated for the world’s most powerful 


fiberglas and resistance wires to prevent ice formation on jet engine 


doors. 


GE BEARINGS — Shock mounted to prevent bearing and strut 


failure due to vibration. 
MOTOR MOUNT — Isolates vibration of Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 


engine from rest of airplane. 


BOMB BAY DOOR SEAL — Made of silicone rubber to resist —100°F 


temperatures of arctic and stratospher 


ELECTRIC HEATING UNIT — Made from laminated silicone rubber 


* LOS ANGELES: 521 North LaCienega Bivd. 
FORT WORTH: J & L Supply & Equip. Co. « SEATTLE: C & H Supply Co., 2723 First Ave. « WICHITA: C & H Supply Co., 1725 East 2nd St. « DAYTON: Charles L. 





MAIN OFFICE AND Pi 


CHICAGO: 3120 North Cicero Ave. 











ETCHED 
COMPONENT PARTS 


For Permanent Identification, 
For Operating Instructions, etc., ete. 
Write for Cotaleg 


Economical Way to Solve Your 
Employee Transportation Problems 


AMERICAN 
NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 


¢, at low price, 
15 usec White gasoline en 
xine busses re 
good mechanical 


nodel, low milbage, 
in al repair. P. 0. Box 
3855 Collinwood Sta., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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pects. The severe drought in the Min- 
neapolis region has been relieved, but 
toc late to be of m help to the 
spring wheat crop 

On the other hand, tl nter wheat 
crop, now nearly all h ted, was of 
near-record proportions, and income of 
wheat farmers from Kansas and Colo- 
rado across the wheat belt to Ohio is 
high even though prices have sagged. 
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San Francisco 


N THE WHOLE the San Francisco 
O region did not suffer so much 
from the steel strike yme other 
heavily industrialized regions. Kaiser, 
at Fontana, and some ill independ- 
ents settled early with the union and 
were operating through the strike—be- 
tween them they supplied about 35% 
of the West’s usual neec 

In the San _ Franci Bay area 

roughly 8,000 were unemployed as a 
direct result of the strike: 4,000 more 
indirectly affected. Most of these were 
in auto assembly and some small can 
manufacturing firms. In the Los An- 
geles area another 12,000 were out. 
e Canners’ Troubles—Food  canners 
started the strike with enough cans to 
take care of the current pack. And with 
the strike over, it looks like enough tin- 
plate will be forthcoming to take care 
of most of the tomato crop, despite the 
Agriculture Dept.’s announced _pessi- 
mism. 

Aircraft manufacturers had enough 
alloy steel on hand to keep them go- 
ing right through the st 

The picture in the lumber industry 
is mixed. In Oregon, t nd of the 
CIO Woodworkers trih brought 
lumber employment up to 89,000 in 
June—better than 1951 for the first 
time this year. Sawmills in the Douglas 
Fir region of northern California and 
southern Oregon have been running 
along at a good clip—within 7% of last 
year, when lumber production was 
booming. On the other hand, plywood 
orders have been lagging behind pro- 
duction for several weeks, and lumber 
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‘ | HELP 
| 
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REQUIRED READING 
iF YOU EMPLOY 100 WORKERS 
OR MORE. 


Tells You What 
In-Plant Feeding Can 
Deo for You. How to Cut 
Food Preparation 
Costs. 


IN-PLANT FEEDING CUTS 
LABOR TURNOVER UP TO 62%* 


THIS FACTUAL, NEW BOOK SHOWS YOU 
HOW IT IS DONE! 


Tells You How 
to Choose Equipment 
for Greatest Economy. How 
to Develop a Food to Lay Out Facility 
Service Policy. for Space Savings. How to 
Assign Responsibilities. 


SEND IN THE COUPON for your copy of this 


basic primer on getting good food to help by C.W. SCHROEDER 


make your workers work better! outstanding Food Ser- 


H =. m vice Engineer who 
“IN-PLANT FEEDING, Newest Production Tool has canals wertd 


for Industry” will be sent to you without cost or . 
i ing installations. 
obligation as another contribution to greater 


industrial efficiency from Hotpoint. ee ee eel 
“Based on surveys Hotpoint Co., Commercial Equipment Dept. 
by the 257 So. Seeley Ave. Chicago 12, Ii! 


Please send me a copy of “In-Plant Feeding” 


Y 
International 
Labor Office. 





Wns... 
OO 
ADDRESS__ 
city. 


HOTPOINT CO A DIVISION OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LEADER IN COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING FOR 40 YEARS! 
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WHETHER YOUR PRODUCT GOES 


around the Block 
» around the World 


YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON GENERAL 
ENGINEERED 
SHIPPING V7 
CONTAINERS 


Are your packing and shipping costs too high? Do you have 
a special packaging problem? If so, our Packaging Labora- 
tories can probably help you. They are among the most 
modern and efficient in the country and are staffed with 
experts who have designed new and better shipping con- 
tainers for hundreds of manufacturers. So, whether your 
product is large or small—for domestic or export shipment 
—write us. We will design a container that is Engineered 
for Your Product, that is “Part of Your Product.” 


General Box is certified SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “THE GENERAL BOX” 3 
to perform tests under It is packed with facts of 
the safe transit program interest on more efficient 
of the Porcelain Enamel € and more economical 

m shipping containers. 
Institute. 


BOX COMPANY 
Pll . T al 1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, Illinois 
ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
pxwewKeK KS District Offices and Plants: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, 


Louisville, Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Winchendon, General Box Company of 
Mississippi, Meridian, Miss., Continental Box Company, Inc., H , Dallas 











buying at retail poe throughout the 
country has not been strong. 

Southern California is still booming. 
Industrial expansion for the first six 
months set a new record, and 1952 is 
likely to be one of the best construction 
years in history. But things aren’t quite 
so tight as they were; San Diego re- 
cently switched its classification from a 
labor shortage area to one of balanced 
labor supply. 

RFC recently made the largest busi- 

ness loan in its history—$94-million— 
to expand copper and molybdenum out- 
put at the San Manuel Copper Corp., 
at Superior, Ariz. The project will even- 
tually produce 10-million tons of ore 
annually. 
e Farmers Thriving—Farm income 
prospects have a healthy tone in the 
region. Farmers planted on an ambi- 
tious scale, and, if the good weather 
keeps up, their ambitions should pay 
off. The region has had good rainfall, 
and the abundance of subsurface and 
irrigation water points to big yields in 
field crops, fruit, and livestock. 

In cotton the only flaw has been boll 
weevils and bollworms in larger num- 
bers, but plenty of water is on hand to 
push the crop through to big ginnings. 
Fall-sown wheat came through the win- 
ter with light damage, and the result, in 
view of the increased acreage, is a 
bumper crop. 

An abundant supply of home-grown 
feed grains to carry the region’s heavy 
livestock inventories through the win- 
ter is assured. Pastures and ranges are 

roviding good to excellent summer 
Feed in most of the region 


fi 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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Richmond 


7 BIG NEWS in the Richmond re- 
gion is the long awaited turn-around 
in the textile industry. If the steel 
strike had not dislocated heavy indus- 
try in parts of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia, the region would 
be on its way to a full-fledged boom. 

¢ Backlogs Again—In textiles, most of 
the mills are back on a five-day week 
and some have gone to a six-day week. 
Prices mostly are firm after advances 
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VMP steel! MOBILWALLS bring new beauty and efficiency to 
HFC Cleveland offices. 


HFC—Household Finance Corporation 
— is a progressive, alert organization 
that has been developed by capable 
management into a Major American 
Business with offices coast-to-coast. 

Service is the by-word at HFC. 
Service on a nationwide basis through 
strategically located offices. Naturally, 
therefore, HFC specifies VMP steel 
MOBILWALLS for its office partitions: 
VMP steel! MOBILWALLS, designed 
for flexibility, installed and serviced 
coast-to-coast by VMP, who provide the 
nation’s finest engineering and erection 
service! 

The most complete line of movable 


HFC outstanding coast-to-coast service dovetails with VMP finest 


nationwide engineering and erection service! 


steel partitions, VMP MOBILWALLS 
can be arranged to suit every layout. 
MOBILWALLS can be entirely re- 
arranged, often overnight, to solve 
present as well as future partition re- 
quirements. That’s flexibility! 

Flexibility of such high order means 
real economy. And rugged steel con- 
struction assures minimum mainte- 
nance! And, of course, behind every 
MOBILWALL installation stands the 
experienced VMP service organization, 
ready for action whenever, wherever, 
it’s needed. 

Flexibility. Economy. Service. Three 
big reasons why it’s VMP for HFC! 


VMP MOBILWALLS 


Yours Free: MOBILWALL data sheets give valuable information about 
efficient partitioning. Write today to Dept. BW7, Virginia Metal Products 
Corporation, 1112 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Plant: Orange, Virginia 
Also | manufacturers of steel doors and 


frames, library stacks and equipment, and con- 
veyors for vertical and horizontal transmission. 





UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE IN THRIFT AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


© 
‘s 
» 
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* 


A Nation-wide Affiliation 
Working to Provide 

Better, More Friendly 
Savings and Home Financing 


Services 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 





(Advertisement) 

3850 Associations United*— This group 
of progressive financial institutions and 
managers are banded together in a na- 
tion-wide trade association known as the 
United States Savings and Loan League. 
With the first Savings and Loan being es- 
tablished in the United States in 1831, a 
nation-wide affiliation of leaders soon fol- 
lowed. The United States Savings and 
Loan League was founded in 1892 on the 
fundamental concept of promoting and 
protecting the high principles of thrift 
and home ownership; and to increase the 
number of people enjoying the great 
American heritage—the right to a “secure 
life’! 


Modern Laws and Protection for Savers 
During the early 1930's, Savings and Loan 
executives fighting off economic chaos of 
the times undertook to build a more flex- 
ible and serviceable savings association 
business. With the help of many, the lead- 
ers of the United States Savings and Loan 
League in 1934 successfully introduced 
legislation in Congress creating the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. This pro- 
vided a reserve credit system for these 
Savings Associations, similar in structure 
to the Federal Reserve System for com- 
mercial banks. 


Insurance of Savings Accounts Obtained 
Seeking to build into the system such 
safety that the public could make capital 
available for the financing of homes with- 
out fear of loss, the leaders within the 
United States Savings and Loan League 
drafted the original concepts of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. This permanent instrumentality 
of the United States Government today 
has reserves and resources totaling $193,- 
590,000 and has an insured liability of 
only $57.71 for every dollar of capital. 
The ratio of capital to insured liability is 
the highest and greatest protection pro- 
vided for any type of financial institution 
safeguarding savers! 


Higher Living Standards — Today the 
average American has more money “in 
reserve” and is better housed than families 
in any other part of the world. Attribute 
this higher standard of living not only to 
the natural wealth and industry of our 
country, but also to the soundly con- 
ceived and proficiently managed Savings 
Associations that have aggressively and 
consistently encouraged families to save 
and build security through home owner- 
ship! Get acquainted with the Savings 
and Loan Association in your home town 
this week . . . it’s good business to back the 
things that help Americans do business 
the free enterprise way. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the United States 
Savings and Loan League in behalf of the 3850 
member institutions who exhibit our emblem : 

*The same general type of institution is also famil- 
iarly and | ly known as: co-operative ba 
building and loan association, homestead association, 
savings association, building association. 





late in June. Backlogs have reappeared. 


For the first time in a year and a half, HOW 
the industry is selling substantial 

amounts of output three to six months 

in advance. Expansion of textile plants 

—delayed while the slump lasted—has 

started up again. Celanese, for instance, 

has resumed construction on its Rock 

Hill (S. C.) plant. 


Southern Virginia, from Martinsville 


eastward, has responded quickly to the el PIP 
textile turn-around and is moving up wooD TANK an 

steadily. Lynchburg is getting better 
and better; Danville, where spinning was 

hard hit by the textile slump, rm Lerves the 
slower to respond, but conditions are e 
improving there, too. Improvement in food 1g 
rayon en ee Radford bee to a bright VOCESSIN 
area—some 700 workers have been re- =r Gee 
called. 

¢ Slow Gain—South Carolina, by and 
large, has been the slowest to recover 
in textiles. Its mills were the last to 
cut the work week; they have also been 
the last to go back on full production. 

In Virginia, Hampton Roads is still 
booming. Employment has increased 
about 1,000 a month for the last three 
months. Shipyards are having difficulty 
recruiting workers and holding on to 
those they have. Richmond is rela- 
tively stable at a high level, with large 
seasonal increases in employment at 
tobacco plants due this month. 

Ihe opening of the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge brings the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virzinia into much closer 
contact with the mainland. Up to now 
mainly a rural and farming area, the 


Eastern Shore may well become a resi- NATIONAL wood tanks are used throughout the United States 
dential suburb of Baltimore and Wash- . . 

ington, and it may get a good deal of by most of the large producers of pickles and waege rae 
industrial and commercial development Wooden barrels have been used for centuries for the processing of many 
itself. Advantages to Baltimore and foods but modern cost-conscious processors for years have figured out 
Washington are an increased potential in dollars and cents how they can save time and money by using large 
labor supply from commuting workers National wood tanks. Large National wood tanks are designed to fit 
and a substantially larger trading area a particular operation. They make the storing and handling of foods 
for their stoees. more efficient. National Wood Tanks and Pipe are clean, do not 

Steel fabricators in Maryland and corrode, have a long life and are custom made to 


arts of Virginia and the captive coal : per 7 ‘eke j 
we in i. ~oah West Virginia were reduce costs by solving liquid storage or trans- 


c problems. 
hit hardest by the steel strike. In the portation problems 
heavily industrialized area around Balti- Pe d Pi . 
rer ipe might hel 
more at least 50,000 are out of work. National Wood Tanks an P Y 4 P 
Estimates are that it will take at least reduce your costs. WRITE TODAY. Weite today 
three months to get production back to giving details of your operation. Maybe we can help you 
normal lower your processing costs. Our engineering staff will care- 
e r sonal Pickings—Farm income in fully stady your details and recommend whether or not gene Soste sor batatut 
S—f ad c I ‘ ee ee P , be “WwW. pe Han = = 
agi ae os HEN wood tanks and pipe can simplify and make your food Soe ciel dt Ulsemation 
the region is likely to fall below last processing more economical. aaktablab tes epeciiens ond 
year's whopping total. Prices are lower National Tank and Pipe, engineers planning water 
and vields will be down 2301 N. Columbia Blvd., storage and transportation 
Cotton acreage is just about what it 
was last year, but spotty weather and 


boll weevils in the Carolinas increase ‘i a 

the odds against repeating the bumper q _ NM 7 

yields of 1951. Cotton prices, more- as ‘ y 

over, are down. I) ‘ubvacco, the hot dry : TITEL) F 4 


days of June have taken the edge off 
the crop in southern Maryland, Vir- ' i fele)ome 1.4 -1il- mo) 2 
ginia, and the Carolinas. With less " 

yield and the prospect of no_ better 
prices than from last year’s crop, the Division of MandM WOOD WORKING COMPANY 








Dept B., Portland 17, Ore. projects. 
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COOLING HOT PASSENGERS... 


FEDERAL NOARK*BUS DUCT 


AT RIGHT: Federal Noork Bus Duct installed 
on the underside of platform cover shed. 
The electrical current, purchased from Bos- 
ton Edison Company, is fed from the bus 
duct down the columns ond er the 
platform through conduit. ABOVE: Work- 
man plugging in the electrical connector 
to pre-cool o car. 


BOARD A SLEEPING CAR at Boston’s South Station during the hottest 
summer weather... and you'll find the car cool as a cucumber, even if it’s 
hours before train time. To assure such passenger comfort — and make 
certain that cars start their run with batteries fully-charged—the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has installed a Federal Noark Bus Duct system 
which brings supplementary electrical power to several tracks in the 
terminal. 


Solution to a thousand problems 


Wherever there’s the dual need for distributing electrical power and for 
providing outlets at frequent intervals, Federal Noark Bus Duct is today’s 
most efficient, safe and economical answer. And Federal Noark engineers 
are always ready to cooperate with architects, builders and contractors in 
working out the details of any bus duct installation for new or existing 
structures. 


Today’s fastest-growing line 


Design leadership in the field of electrical equipment has created an 
extraordinary demand for Federal Noark products and necessitated a wide 
expansion of manufacturing facilities. At present there are five big Federal 
Noark plants strategically located across the U.S. 
Another is nearing completion at 

Dallas, Texas. 


nn ™ 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 PARIS STREET . NEWARK 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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dollar take from toba ms almost 
certain to shrink. 

Feed for livestock w be smaller 
this year. More corn t! t year was 
planted, particularly } land and 
North Carolina, but ¢ ields are 
likely to be smaller f poor 
weather. Pastures, pari n the 
southern part of the ave de 
teriorated swiftly fro: inseason- 
ably early hot dry weat 
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HE NEW YORK reg 
good shape—for t 


The steel strike had 

tle effect here; and (2 

consumer buying has tremen- 
dous boost to the vital tant soft- 
goods industries. 

The over-all empl t situation 
looks better than it n many 
months. June unemplh t was about 
25% below last vear mfortably 
high level in New Y City, about 
unchanged from last y« ymfortably 
low level clsewhere in t region. July 





figures will show a furt lrop in the 
city, probably a slight lsewhere. 
¢Sold Out—The nost ignificant 
change over the past « f months 
has been the decided pi n textiles 
and apparel. Makers of 1's clothing 
are more cheerful than tl! been in 
over a year. Summer t lines, unex- 
pectedly, were complete] eaned out— 
which put retailers in good buying 
mood on fall and wint erchandise. 
Clothing factories in N York City 
and Rochester are on f roduction 
schedules, with impre der back 
logs. In Rochester alot n’s cloth 
ing firms report 12 mplovees, 
compared with only ear ago 
In the ladies’ garment f idvance 
orders are also very g for the fall 
season. 

The impact of the def program 
in this region seems t pent its 
force. Aircraft and elect tactories 
and shipyards are hiring largely on a 
replacement basis, alth ubstantial 
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to meet 


VERNMENT 


EGIFICAHO 


ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


Do you have some new defense contracts in your shop? Whether you're 
making trucks, tanks, boats, radio and radar equipment or airplanes, or 
parts for any, 3M offers you adhesives, coatings and sealers that meet 
Government Specifications. 


3M’s years of experience stand you in good stead as you work on current 
DO jobs. 3M adhesive engineers are glad to help you... on your produc- 
tion line if you wish. And for proof of the quality and effectiveness of 3M 
products, consider this: many 3M products are the standard upon which 
certain Government Specifications were written! 


So, for adhesives, coatings and sealers that must meet Government Speci- 
fications, or for any adhesive problem, call your 3M salesman today. He 
represents the company whose record of quality and service has made it a 
leader in its field. 


Send for This Pocket Size List of All 
3M Products Meeting Government 
Specifications 


Address your request to 3M, Dept. 18, _ 


411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. ADHESIVES - COATINGS + SEALERS 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION ° 411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
GENERAL OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6 © EXPORT: 270 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 17 © IM CANADA, LONDON 


“ . iv Tae ‘ ve RA ® RON v eo" TCHLITE’ 
MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © SCOTCH" BRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE scorc ui 3 BRAND 
@EFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © '*3m'* ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © argig” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @**3M"" ROOFING GRANULES @'*3M'" CHEMICALS 








Shortest distance to a sale... 


It would be wonderful, wouldn't 
it, if you could be at every pros- 
pect’s elbow just after he finished 
reading your ad. Then you could 
direct him quickly to one of your 
dealers. 

Well, the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory cando that job 
for you. They're handy to every 
telephone ... in homes, offices, and 
stores. 

Let’s suppose you are using 
*Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages.’ You can say in your news- 


paper and magazine advertising 
that your local dealers are listed 
in the ‘yellow pages’ of telephone 
directories. Then all your prospect 
has to do is reach for his telephone 
book. 

The ‘yellow pages’ tell him who 
sells your product... make it eas- 
ier for him to buy ... help shorten 
the distance to a sale. 

For more information, call your 
local telephone business office or 
see the latest issue of Standard 
Rate & Data. 


*Trade Mark Service means your brand 
name or trade-mark displayed over a 
list of your authorized dealers’ names 
and addresses in the ‘yellow pages.’ 
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NEOPRENE RESISTS: OXIDATION + HEAT - SUNLIGHT - OZONE 


Ace in the hole for a powerhouse 


LECTRIC POWER failure is exasperating enough 

when it puts out the lights at home. But in a 
6,000-bed hospital, even a momentary interruption 
in service can be an extremely serious matter. 

To minimize the chance of power failure due to 
cable deterioration, one large state institution re- 
cently installed eleven miles of neoprene-jacketed 
cable through an underground network of concrete 
ducts—leading from the hospital power center to 
five main building areas. The chief engineer at the 
hospital reports that he expects to be able to reduce 
cable maintenance and inspection time because neo- 
prene is not subject to electrolytic corrosion, enemy 
of metallic cable coverings. 

Public utility companies, as well as electrical con- 
tractors and plant engineers, have learned to rely 
on cable jacketed with neoprene, Du Pont’s chemi- 
cal rubber, for all types of service. Under busy city 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


ols GREASE CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING - AGING + ABRASION + FLAME 


streets, traffic vibration that often cracks metal- 
sheathed cable has no effect on resilient neoprene. 

In ducts, the lightness and flexibility of neoprene- 
jacketed cable makes installation faster and easier. 
When buried directly in the earth, it successfully 
resists the deteriorating action of soil acids. Above 
ground, the durable neoprene jacket withstands sun- 
light, weathering and abrasion from tree branches 
+». provides protection against corrosive smoke. 

In jacketing for wire and cable, as in countless 
other products like hose, V-belts, gloves, and pro- 
tective coatings, neoprene stands up where many 
other resilient materials fail. For more information 
about neoprene, write for our booklet “Design for 
Success with Neoprene.” It describes neoprene’s 
properties and many of its important uses. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemi- 
cals Division X-8, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


®E6. u. 5. pat. Off 
080% Ammiversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Absurd? 


half protection 
against 

storage room fires 
is just as absurd 





Wraecever you store gasoline, 

paint or other flammable liquids, 

you need full protection against 

the trickiest kind of fire. It may 
spill, run or burn on more than one level. This calls for an extin- 
guishing agent that will blanket the fire and cut down on the 
danger of splashing burning liquids. That’s why Kidde recom- 
mends fast-acting carbon dioxide. 


A Kidde Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing System smothers 
fire automatically with absolutely no damage to equipment or 
chemical mixtures. Write today for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
825 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of 
Wolter Kidde & Company, Inc. and its associated componies 
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Energy Commission has just awarded 
an additional $459-million contract for 
its new plan outside Paducah, which 
will just about double its size. The con- 
struction force there recently reached 
its peak of 20,000; the new contract 
means that peak will be maintained a 
lot longer than anyone had expected. 
¢ Not Hurt—St. Louis itself is in pretty 
good shape, with less damage than ex- 

ected from the steel strike. Laclede 
Steel, at Alton, Ill., never did shut 
down. And Granite City Steel, at Gran- 
ite City, Ill., was one of the companies 
that settled early with the union. So 
local steel supplies were not badly hit. 

Louisville employment has reached a 
brand new postwar peak. Construction 
and other outdoor activity are up sea- 
sonally. The Indiana Ordnance Works, 
operated by du Pont directly across the 
Ohio River, is expanding its plant and 
its workforce again. The cigarette in- 
dustry continues its long, steady growth; 
employment is rising, and some plants 
are going on overtime schedules 

On the minus side, the city’s impor- 
tant machinery industry was brought 
to the brink of closing down by the 
steel strike; now that it’s over, things 
will get worse for at least two to three 
weeks before they start getting better. 
Distillers are still doing very badly; 
some 2,000 of the industry’s 8,000 
workers have been laid off indefinitely. 
¢ No Gain—Employment and activity 
in Evansville, after rising sharply since 
the first of the year, leveled off in June, 
and have been no better than steady 
since then. In the Herrin area of south- 
erm Illinois, long a distress unemploy- 
ment area, coal-mining employment has 
picked up, and things look a little 
brighter for the first time in more than 
a year. Employment in Arkansas is up 
less than seasonally; lumber employ- 
ment is down 5,500 from a vear ago. 

Farm income prospects are not good 
—and that on top of a 1951 record that 
was only fair to middling. All of the 
region except the extreme northern por- 
tion has been hit by a drought ap 
proaching disastrous proportions. 

Ihe drought has been worst in the 
region’s cotton belt—Arkansas, southern 
Missouri, and northern Mississippi. 
The resulting lower yields combined 
with smaller acreage than last year’s 
means a sharp drop in income 

Livestock prospects have also been 
hurt, both because of burned-out pas- 
tures and because of severe drought 
damage to what promised to be a bet- 
ter than average corn crop. Forced cat- 
tle sales are already under way in Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, and Missouri. 

In northern Missouri and southern 
Indiana and Illinois, prospects are as 
good as they are bad in the rest of the 
region. Yield of winter wheat and oats 
was exceptionally good; corn prospects 
are excellent; pastures are in fine shape. 
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Steel that helps pigs make hogs of themselves 


IG raisers are fussy about the thick- 

ness of the oat flakes they feed their 
pigs. Each has his own idea which thick- 
ness will do a better fattening job. Some 
like "em thin—as thin as iy”. Some like 
*em thick—as thick as 44”. But whatever 
thickness they want, they want the flakes 
uniform, 

Ordinarily, the rolls that compress oats 
into flakes are made of cast iron. The 
pressure it takes to squeeze the oats 
sometimes Causes permanent deflection 
im the rolls. And because they are abra- 
sive, the oats often wear the iron. As a 


result, the oat flakes vary in thickness 
and customer complaints follow. 
Looking fora way to solve those problems, 
designers of one oat flaking machine turn- 
ed to metallurgists of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. The Timken Company 
recommended rolls made from an analysis 
of Timken ® alloy steel seamless tubing. The 
fine forged quality of this Timken seam- 
less tubing, plus its easy machinability 
and unusual resistance to wear, proved to 
be just what the manufacturer needed. 
In use for the past three years, flaking 
rolls of Timken seamless tubing have 





1952 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS 


proved their ability to withstand high 
pressures. Permanent deflection is pre- 
vented and the rolls remain straight and 
true. Wear is negligible. 

Fewer roll replacements are necessary, 
customers are satisfied—and so are the hogs. 

This is just one of the hundreds of 
problems that can be stamped “Solved— 
by Timken Alloy Steel”. For help with 
your steel problems, write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seam- 
less Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 





A costly headache in many mining 
operations in rugged regions is 
maintaining a steady flow of pit out- 
put to plant or shipping point. Too 
often intermittent hauling methods 
cannot keep pace with mine output, 
and production stops. But there’s an 
“out” — as the G.T.M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man — can quickly show 
you. 

His answer is a transportation sys- 
tem that can deliver up to 8,500 tons 
per hour—without a stop around the 
clock! The G.T.M. calls this a 
“rubber railroad” — the system of 


interconnected conveyor belts 


> 


a 


How to take a load off your mine- a/ 


proved to be the lowest-cost-per-ton 
carrier on high-tonnage operations 


the world over. 


There’s no limit to the distance a 
‘‘rubber railroad’’ can reach, 
actually, because a system is only a 
series of individual belts passing 
their loads along from one to the 
next. What a single belt can do, ten 
—or several hundred—such belts can 
do as easily. From loading point to 
terminus, no matter what the length 
of a “rubber railroad,” each belt 
automatically passes its load along 
to the next in continuous flow—with 


no down time for spotting, loading 





or unloading vehicles. 


the cost of 


installation, as they do with wheeled 


Obstacles don’t raise 


transportation. For a ‘‘rubber 
railroad” hugs the land as it runs 
nearly crow flight. Where roadbeds 
must go around, goes over or 
tunnels through i bore of mini- 
mum dimensions. Conveyors cross 
rivers, deep gullies and the like, over 
spidery, lightweight spans, instead 
of costly bridges. Grading and 
filling is eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum. 

So you can see that you can take a 


load off your mind ind your mine 





8500 tons per hour! ff ae 


i—by conveyorization. But to learn in 
detail just what it will save you, dis- 
cuss your specific operation with the 
G.T.M. — the man who knows con- 
veyors best. You can reach him by 
writing Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


ir: 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
rT™ om . 
@p)-Specified 


COMPASS STEEL CABLE CONVEYOR BELT 
for long flights and high lifts 














LOOK FOR YOUR GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 

RUBBER PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTOR in the yellow pages of your 

Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 

He handles Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Molded Goods, Packing, Tank Lining, 
Rubber-Covered Rolls built to the world’s highest standard of quality. 


Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD, YEA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














2-ton shown with 15-foot high stake 





ton also available 


A STUDEBAKER TRUCK PAYS OFF 
IN LOW COST PULLING POWER 


Big loads or small! loads consistently cost less to haul in a Studebaker truck. 
You get marvelous gas mileage with either of the two great Studebaker truck engines... 


the high efficiency Econ-o-miser...the high torque Power Plus. 


You save on repairs, thanks to America’s most wear-resisting truck craftsmanship. 


A wide range of choice from pick- 
ups to heavier tonnage models is 
available to you in the comprehen- 
sive Studebaker truck line. Frames, 
springs, axles—all “‘stress’’ points 
in each truck—excel in ruggedness. 


Cab steps are fully enclosed inside 
the doors for sure-footed safety. The 
cab floor is conveniently low. The 
wide doors have automatic “hold 
open” stops and close securely on 
tight-gripping rotary latches. 


Refreshing currents of air stream 
into the cab when the foot-con- 
trolled floor ventilators are opened 
up. Seat has “finger-tip” control— 
Adjusto-Air cushion. Steering post 
gearshift on the light duty models. 


On the job day-in, day-out! Stop in 
at any Studebaker st Ex- 
amine the solid 

Studebaker truck 

once why it st 


© 1962, Studebaker, 
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CALLING THE SIGNALS in a suit against Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) is Stanley Kauf- 
mann, New York lawyer, who wants the courts to answer this question: 


Are Stock Options Legal? 


When Congress changed the tax 
laws in the fall of 1950, it started a 
wave of stock option programs for key 
executives that still hasn’t spent itself. 

Well over 200 companies have tacked 
some such plan onto their ordinary 
salary or incentive pay schemes for top 
men. These plans give executives (1) a 
riskless hedge against inflation and (2) 
incentives with a lot of the tax sting 
taken out (BW —Apr.7’51,p45). 

Now signs of opposition to the whole 
idea of stock options are cropping up. 
The most open, and possibly the most 
far-reaching in effect, are four minority 
stockholder suits being masterminded 
by Stanley Kaufmann, New York law- 
yer (picture), against four big com- 
panies. 

The defendants: Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), U.S. Steel Corp., May’s De- 
partment Store, (Brooklyn, N. Y.) and 
CIT Financial Corp. Kaufmann’s cli- 
ents want injunctions against these 
companies’ stock option plans. 
¢ Other Opponents—Besides these 
suits, some labor unions have opposed 
stock options. And at least one in- 
dustrial relations firm, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., has come out 
strongly against them. IRC says: 

“Two basic problems of our time 
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are to improve relations between man- 
agement and employees and to increase 
public understanding and support of 
business enterprise. The trend toward 
stock options will certainly make no 
contribution to their solution.” 

e The Deal—No one, not even man- 
agement, denies that stock options to- 
day are attractive—even though gov- 
erned by various federal restrictions 
(from which they get the name “re- 
stricted stock options”). Under present 
revenue laws, a company can offer any 
of its employees an option to buy stock 
at not less than 95% (in some cases 
85%) of the then market value. When 
the stock is picked up by the employee 
he doesn’t have to pay tax on any 
profit until he sells the stock—and then 
only at the lower long-term capital gain 
rate with its 26% maximum. Previously 
all paper profits on the exercise of any 
type of option was taxed immediately 
as regular income. 

An idea of how management men 
feel about the new tax arrangement is 
the number of restricted stock option 
plans that stockholders have been asked 
to approve in the last year and a half. 
McKinsey & Co., management con- 
sultants, figures out 250 companies on 
the Big Board—one out of every six— 


now have stock option plans, most of 
them confined to a handful of key 
executives. 

* No Hue and Cry—Nobody paid much 
attention to the change in the tax law 
when it was quietly passed by Congress. 
And not much hue and cry has been 
raised since. A few minor dissents at 
annual meetings have been registered, 
but stockholders in practically every 
case have given approval to the new 
scheme as an executive incentive. 

That was true in the four companies 
that Kaufmann and his clients are 
suing. But, according to Kaufmann, 
stockholder approval, even by big ma- 
jorities, doesn’t make stock options 
legal. In effect, he is attacking the 
basic concept of stock options with 
their special tax treatment. 

He and his clients are likely to get 
their first decision sometime in Sep- 
tember, when judgment in the Stand- 
ard Oil case is scheduled to be handed 
down by Judge Walter J. Freund of 
the Superior Court of New Jersey. 
(Kaufmann has also filed similar suits 
in the federal courts.) 
¢ Charges—Leaving out some of the 
technical side issues, both Kaufmann’s 
charges and Standard’s defense (in a 
104-page brief) get down to the funda- 
mental question: Are restricted stock 
options what they purport to be—a 
means of getting and holding top man- 
agement talent and giving executives a 
p ne to own part of a business? 

It is Kaufmann’s claim that Stand- 
ard’s directors committed fraud and 
misled stockholders when they used 
these reasons in explaining the stock 
option plan in the proxy statement. He 
also says Standard failed to tell stock- 
holders that there would be a tax de- 
duction loss for the company. (The 
1950 tax law prohibits deducting the 
cost of a stock option plan in figuring 
ordinary income tax or excess profits 
tax. Standard says, however, that you 
can figure the cost as a capital loss, 
use it against possible capital gains 
taxes.) 
¢The Details—Standard’s plan, ap- 
proved by stockholders in Junc, 1951, 
is basically similar to any other, though 
Kaufmann says there are special fea- 
tures. It lets the company award op- 
tions for not more than 600,000 shares 
(less than 1% of the outstanding stock) 
to key executives at a price 95% or 
more of the market value. Each of the 
fourteen directors (excluding board 
chairman Frank Abrams) can get op- 
tions for 8,000 shares a year, but no 
more than 24,000 during the 10-year 
life of the plan. Sixty-six other execu- 
tives have also been included to date. 

So far about 160,000 shares have 
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been optioned—58,000 to the 14 direc- 
tors, the rest to the other executives. 
The price: $57.06 a share. Unlike many 
other companies, Standard buys stock 
on the open market to back up the 
options, instead of using authorized but 
unissued shares. Up to the end of last 
June, Standard had acquired 129,000 
shares at an average price of $67.22, of 
$10 over the option pr The stock 
is now selling for arour 580 
¢ Reply—In defense of the plan, Stand 
ard says almost 80% of the outstanding 
shares approved the pl It sets that 
against the 20 shares d by one 
of Kaufmann’s clients, Jay Eliasberg, a 
young Harvard graduate. (Kaufmann’s 
other clients bring the total interest 
in Standard to 1,000 shar 

Besides that, Standard’s lawyers told 
the court that the plan meets all the 
requirements of the new tax law. To 
back up its claim that the options are 
granted for the purp pecified, it 
cites the language of the Senate com 
mittee that recommended the 1950 tax 
change: “. . . to attract new manage- 
ment, to convert officers into ‘partners’ 
.. . to retain the servi f executives 
y who might otherwise 
: The company denic ther claim 
by Kaufmann: that the stock option 


How Many Water Coolers | #2"! ose" 


present executives wh tock option 





or not, have little or ntention of 


Are Enough ? leaving Standard to tak vith com- 


petitors. Standard uses 1 case in 
G-E Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement offers a point, the loss of Leonard F. McCol 


; en lum, a top officer, who became presi 
new formula for quick, easy check of your own water facilities ia il Me sear Oil Co. v ith an 
This plan brings new information on the Whether you are planning new construc- attractive stock optiot il in his 
selection and placement of water coolers. _ tion or merely wish to analyze your pres- pocket. 

Based on a recent General Electric study _ent facilities, the G-E Work Center Plan Standard also says Kauf In 1s wrong 
of efficiency in drinking water layouts, it gives you the answer. Send the coupon in charging that option« lon’t intend 
tells you how to locate water coolers to for your copy of the free booklet which to “ein the stock, but rely hold it 
cut wasted man-hours and save payroll will help you determine exactly how long 1 Alhew to nthe . me capi- 
dollars year after year. many water coolers are enough for you. tal aon thee ches ion 4 ov m. r- 


i<—_2 wee ship” purpose of the pl It concedes 

. mee” that two officers sold total of 1,200 
; shares of Standard stock after they had 

F been granted options f idditional 

j shares, but claims that irdly a basis 


FITS ALMOST ANYWHERE — Ali ANGLE-STREAM, NON-SQUIR DIAL THE WATER TEMPERATURE f g t 
models toke less spoce then on BUBBLER—Avoids woter dripping —Contro! knob easily reached, oo contending thet “ry . 
ordinary office chair. back. Slotted nozzle. concealed against tampering. through the options aren t inte nded to 


fid, . be held as investment Though there 
You can put your con, “— is no penalty preventing sale of the 
stock, optionees agre¢ writing to 


Kaufmann insists that those agree- 


ments are a mere ruse, with no enforce- 


———— a A Se A MMM MERE ey ment behind them. 


FRE é J Mlustrated booklet giving savings table, / e Quarterback Clause—Another charge 


| 
: 
| 
} 
‘ 
: 


— 


@ 5-step method, and typical floor plan. Kaufmann makes is that the plan con- 


. tains what he calls a “Monday morning 
i pp eae COMPANY, SECTION BW-4 f ; quarterback clause.” By that he means 
CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY that the plan doesn’t p it Standard 


tam interested in learning more about the G-E Work Center Pian. from canceling the opt f the mar 
anc 2 t as” 


| ket value of the stock sh 1 drop, and 
| reissuing other options to the same 

i executives at the lower price. Standard 
L. ’ says that isn’t possible the case of 


a LL a AS VN MN ms directors, and that it has no intention 
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RELSEY-HAYES 


Advanced Design 


pe. Truck Wheel 


With the A ij 
EXCLUSIVE O; rs Mignss, yeas, 
KING DEVIC PT wena wens 
LOC ; fr 


rers and 


truck manufactu ' 


the safest ever devised! 
retaining ring locks ee 
so assures greates' 


ter. ‘ 
re mounting, demounting, 





| (\B } oe 


Available in all popular sizes for 
leading makes of trucks to 


increase tire mileage 20 


Mr, 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


DETROIT 32,, MICHIGAN 


Assemblies 
rs and Light 
4 McKeesport 
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of Mn 


wi VERSATILITY 
eh: RUGGEDNESS 
wi: SIMPLICITY 


wie EASY LOADING 


with the Lees-Bradner “40” THREAD MILLER 


It takes precision plus to thread shell cases 
accurately for the reception of delicate fuse 
mechanisms. Speed, easy loading and semi-automatic 
operation are other important considerations. 


That’s why the Lees-Bradner Model “40” 
Thread Miller was chosen to perform this highly 
important operation. 


You, too, can get unusual accuracy at high 
speed and with a minimum of scrap on precision 
threading operations. Just contact your 
Lees- Bradner representative and ask him for all the 
details on this remarkable machine. 





of second-guessing the market for the 
benefit of any of the other optionees. 
e Wide Effect—If the court should rule 
in favor of Kaufmann on just about any 
of these points, it would give opponents 
of stock option plans plenty of argu- 
ments to use against other such plans. 

Standard admits this itself—especially 
on Kaufmann’s statement that the com- 
pany is giving up tax deductions or 
credits. In the words of its brief, a de- 
cision that the plan is invalid because 
of the tax consequences “would cast 
doubt on the validity of the many stock 
option plans which have been adopted” 
since’ 1950. 
¢ Not Only Standard—Kaufmann, too, 
thinks the suit is a lot more than a 
technical action brought against Stand 
ard. He says: “The wholesale issuance 
of stock options to directors and execu- 
tives of financially sound corporations 
as additional compensation or as a 
gift is a perversion of the purposes of 
the 1950 Revenue Act. The stock op 
tion is a device which h n the past 
been used by corporations of question- 
able status which could not afford to 
attract top-flight personnel by means 
of conventional forms of compensation. 
Stock options should not be used as a 
means to secure preferential tax treat 
ment for management 

Action brought by other Kaufmann 
clients against May’s, CIT, and U.S 
Steel obviously are designed by Kauf 
mann to get some sort of court ruling 
against stock options in general. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





General Electric Co. conducted a com- 
munity survey to find out what Sche- 
nectady people liked or disliked about 
the company. Results were published 
in a quarter-page newspaper ad. They 
showed 46% didn’t dislike anything 
about GE. Of those mentioning man- 
agement, 6% disliked it, 2 liked it. 
* 

Executive performance reviews are in 
use on a periodic basis in only 39% 
of the big companies surveyed by the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. Among 
smaller companies, 49% had some sort 
of checkup on their executives. 


s 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has created 
five new vice-president posts as part of 
a decentralization program. Until now, 
the company had only two vice-presi- 
dents. Among those named was H. 
Stuart Harrison, company treasurer 
(BW—Jun.7’52,p68). 


e 
A catalog, The Nation’s Leading House 
Magazines, containing information on 
1,400 company publications, has been 
published by the Gebbie Press, New 
York City (181 pages, $20). 
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when you paint with 


Barreled Sunlight 


This isn’t double talk. It’s straight, plain paint- 
ing fact. Barreled Sunlight may cost more per 
gallon . . . But when you use this famous paint 
-..on big jobs or small... you pay a lower 
painting bill and you get a better-looking, longer- 
lasting job as well. 

How come? Easy! Barreled Sunlight is built to 
take more thinner. You actually buy less paint 
for the job. But of far greater importance, inas- 
much as labor represents 80% of the total cost of 
a paint job, Barreled Sunlight goes on . . . easier 
and faster. A painter can cover more yardage per 
hour, which is the real key to economical painting. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-H Dudley St., Providence, R. |, 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints... for all types of buildings .. . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 











Simple as A. B. See. 


Put Barreled Sunlight to the ‘‘on-the-wall 

a gallon of Barreled Sunlight with a of 

paint ... each thinned according to directions. 

gives you more paint ready for the brush. 

more and looks better. See which goes on faster and with 


less effort. 

This simple test is the surest way to see why Barreled 
Sunlight has been used so long in so man: indus- 
trial, institutional and commercial buildings. Yes, and 
why it should be by you. Write, and your nearest 
Barreled Sunlight representative will tell you more. 





Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinie 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


iT ALWAYS COSTS MORE 
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PERMACLAD 


« Want gleaming, stainless corro- 
sion resistance _ yy Loa 
i t—a 
te eat PERMACLAD save - 
to 90% of stainless steel an 
ot the same time cuts your wonge | 
—, grrr aye layer 
tures a stot 
connie 10% or 20% woh = ; 
varied) welded insepora » te 
mild steel backing. The — 
cladding withstands oo ne 
ACLAD with _eose— 
draw it deeper without oe 
diate annealing—form § bs 
products impossible w! 
other materials. 


GET FULL DETAILS 
AT NO COST 


free 8-page folder 
ates full technical 
data and fabricating 
suggestions. poo tee 
can and engineering s / 
rong to help you me 
roblems. With over \ y vi 
a iron and steel making expe 
po the Alan Wood Steel — 
pany is o completely ore _ 
ynit—controlling every ~~ tad 
every process from mine >. 
ket. This is your warranty 
form dependability. iat 
wm creas For Better Products at Low Cost.-- 
wn wrt. |< ecify PERMACLAD: 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Other Products: A. W. AL 
Abrasive Floor Plate « A. W. 
SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate 
Plates « Sheets ¢ Strip « (Alloy 
and Special Grades) 





COMPLICATED system (above) of getting coal from the face to the loading cars was in 
use in Tennessee Coal & Iron’s mines. Then a foreman’s drawing suggested . 





SIMPLE method (above). 


To the workman who submitted the 
$10,000. 


To TCI it was another case of ... 


Cashing In on Suggestions 


If you want to keep your suggestion 


idea, it was worth 


company’s Docena, A al mine. 
box from backsliding into a repository Brown's idea was so nple that in- 


for practical jokes you have to bait it dustry engineers had over! 
with real money. That's the conclusion _ pletely: It showed hov 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division of 
U.S. Steel, has drawn from four vears’ 
experience with one of the 


ked it com- 
ichieve a 
continuous flow of bri coal from 
the working face of th ine to the 
most suc- mine cars. 
cessful suggestion svstems in existence. ¢Old Method—Up t this time, 
Since 1948, TCI has paid out $55,000 standard procedure in th idustry has 
in suggestion awards been to use a series of troughlike pans 
Marvin E. Brown, a section fore- joined together. Cams art a jerking 





Over 125 years of iron and stee! making experience. 


man, recently won a $10,000 slice of motion to the pans, aid gravity in inch- 


this award money for a drawing he _ ing the coal down to the mine cars (top 
slipped into the suggestion box at the picture). To enable more than one man 
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New Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe 
wins fast acceptance! 


INCE its introduction in 1950, the 
Warner & Swasey No. 1 E-C has 
lived up to the reputation for accuracy 
and dependability already set by its 
“big brothers” in the Warner & Swasey 
line. But, let the users themselves tell 
you how this new 3” capacity machine 
is performing for them: 
“.. . a great deal more flexible than 
previous machines of its size.” 
“,.. more rigid.” 
“, .. power feed to turret a decided 
advantage.” 
“, .. delighted with its accuracy and 
speed range.” 


. . more efficient on stainless steel.” 


“,.. better range of speeds for turning 
and threading.” 

And the reports continue to come in 
from all types of metalworking plants 
across the country. Such plants as 
Dumore Company of Racine, Allmetal 
Screw Products of New York City, 
Bahnson Company of Winston-Salem, 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. of Milwaukee, 
Kearfott Manufacturing of Newark 
and many others tell us the 1 E-C is 
out-performing any small capacity 
turret lathe they’ve ever had in their 
plants. You'll find it profitable to 


investigate the Warner & Swasey No. 
1 E-C Turret Lathe, so have your 
Warner & Swasey Field Engineer show 
you how it can improve your small 
diameter bar operations. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERD 





CHEMICALS to load coal on the conveyor, a tribu- 
tary line is laid parallel to the working 
fiadinala face at a right angle to the main line. 
The shaking motion of the main line 
is transmitted to the feeder line by a 
WATER bell crank mounted in the angle where 
the two lines join. The framework 
support of the crank extends from the 
PAPER mine floor to the mine ceiling. 

As the working face advances farther 
RUBBER into the mine, it is 1 ry to dis 


PROBLEM ? connect the vertical post of the crank, 


eTc. 


MILK 


Ort 


add more units to the main pan line, 


Here’s the dependable answer to hundreds of _ ondary. circulation of chilled water piped pull the tributary line fo d by hand, 
chilling problems in dozens of different in- from the unit. Copper-lined — and copper then reassemble th: hole system. 
dustries! The Brunner Liquid Chiller—  plates—nothing to rust or corrode inside Miners -often have t move miun¢ 
powered by the famous Brunner slow speed —trouble-free service assured. props, creating a safety hazard The 
refrigeration unit — provides ample liquid The famous Brunner Compressor . . . husky -rati 7 re to be repeated 

cooling with a minimum of connected horse- heart of the unit, has a Five Year Protection ee ee eee oe De TOPeaees eK 
power. An ice builder as well as a chiller, Policy (optional). Easy to install, operate eral times during a working shift, re 
it stores up ice deposits for use during peak —and service. Ask your Brunner refrigeration ducing time available for production. 
load periods. Liquids may be chilled by engineer, or write us for his name and full e Time Saver—Brown dea. elimi 
passing through cabinet itself, or by sec- details on Brunner liquid chilling . . . nated the need for th 1] i nk and 
BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. DEPT. D-8 UTICA, NEW YORK the necessity for rem s the mine 


onees, FT _SETeee props. He clipped off one end of a 
{ conveyor pan at an angle, attached it 
to the main line, using two C-clamps. 
The feeder line then f “ee eh 
BRUNNER is on a downhill slop it receives 
ER directly the shaking of the main line 

rd (bottom picture, page 74 
L | 0 U | D As the face advanc« 1€é man can 
easily add more pans t th the main 
C H | L L ‘ e line and the feeder line thout halting 
yw the first unit 


h operations. Total cost f 

Specialists in Air Conditioning and - . ; 

Refrigeration for Home and Business was $6.50; it has since 1 thousands 
of dollars in lost product time 

e Payoff—Brown’s suggestion is the 
most striking idea TCI’s suggestion 
system has produced. But it isn’t the 


mg Bs 
14 Be only one. Ordinary awards range from 
? , $5 to $200. Two semi-annual grand 





S¢ 





awards have a great deal to do with in 
RY creasing employee interest in the sug- 

ai gestion plan. Capitaliz n the psy 

fy chology of competitior TCI has 

open-end ae added to its awards two $500 cash 
f / prizes every six month These two 


‘ ; awards go to a wage earner and to a 
wrenc eons , ; salaried man whose ggestions are 
; best bmitted 


considered the from 


their respective group d g the half 
year. The prize mone 1 out is over 


and above the amount received 
under the regular sched f awards. 

The idea behind providing duplicate 
grand awards is that th rk of most 
wage earners is physical in nature, while 
salaried employees are llv involved 
in supervisory Or administrative work. 
The salaried men are position of 
advantage over the was rners, since 
the nature of their work kes greater 
the probability of their submitting first 
class suggestions. And it likely thev 
are better able to reduce their ideas to 
concrete proposals 

TCI feels that the high cash prizes 
and the promotional campaign are not 
the only reasons for the ess of the 
program. A big item the faith 
of the employees in the fairness of the 
system. : 


© 195 
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The trip to the County Fair has stretched 3,000 miles 


If you grew up in the country, your life 
was enriched by many a homespun pleas- 
ure. But you seldom saw the wonders of 
the outside world... 


Some years a circus came to the 
county. If you were lucky, you might 
make a rare visit to city relatives. 
More likely your high in recreation , 
was an annual trip to the county fair. 


Today’s farm family zips over a modern highway to the 
county fair . . . and far beyond. Their horizons stretch 
across the continent—and for many, around the world. 

Half of all rural families take a vacation travel trip 
each year—to all U. S. regions, to foreign countries—by 
car, train, plane, bus and ship. The first year of Country 
Gentleman’s new travel service brought requests for 
information from readers at the rate of 1,000 a month. 


This is a new age—a Golden Age—for 
the people of agriculture. 

They farm better and produce more 
with tractor and truck, electric motor and 
chemicals. 

Automobiles, good roads, modern com- 
munications have banished isolation and 
broadened the whole family’s interests. 

They have invested their new leisure 
and unprecedented prosperity in better 

living—at home, and in all the satisfactions of their 
modern world. 

Country Gentleman has grown with them—providing 
help and inspiration to pace their progress. That is why 
so many advertisers—of such a wide variety of goods 
and services—have made the farm family’s own national 
magazine one of America’s leading magazines in ad- 
vertising volume. 


Country Gentleman 


The family magazine for 
better farming 


..- better living 


A vacation in the Rocky Mountains for this 
Oklahoma Country Gentleman family symbolizes 
the better living—and widened horizons—of 
today’s prosperous farm families. 








Gane a look @your plant cleaning 4 


ethods. Then imagine how t 
powerful Tornado, that pulls in air 
at 300 m.p.h., can speed your 
cleaning. 

Just imagine one machine that 
picks up all dirt, metal chips, water, 
oil and scrubbing solutions, from 
all types of floors, with astonishing 
speed and thoroughness. 

The savings you enjoy in reduced 
time and more thorough cleaning 
quickly pay for your Tornado Vac- 
uum Cleaner... and from then on 


when 


TAKES OVER 


these savings become accruing com- 
pany profits. 
What's more, it quickly converts 


“to a shoulder type cleaner for stair- 


ways and tight aisles, a portable 
blower for cleaning hard-to-reach 
motors and equipment, or a blower- 
sweeper for under seat, desk and 
bench cleaning. 

Yes, Tornado is really 4 versatile 
cleaning machines which will help 
your cleaning costs ‘nosedive’’. 
Write for Bulletin 600 today and 
put Tornado to work in your plant. 


GREUER eECTRIC — 00. 


5104 N. Ravenswood Avenve 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


NEW PRODUCTS| 
Electronic Slide Changer 


wrinkle in 
aids is an automati 
use with a tape rm 
Synchroslide, slides 
changed as the me 
recorder. 

With the new 
patches are placed 
recorder tape at th 
change is desired. 1 
be moved without 
until the desired 
achieved. An electr 
picks up the whit 
tape is moving and 
jector equipment 
at the proper time 

According to thi 
equipment can_ be 
ized television 
advertising 
demonstrations and 
e Source: Syvnchromat 
766 Broadway, Baye 
e Price: $85.50 for b 
for portable unit. 


Latest 


uses 


mics visual 
hanger tor 
With the 
utomatically 
yes off the 


mall white 
back of the 
vhere slide 
itches may 
to the tape 
mization 1S 
mechanism 
while the 
the pro 
the slide 


facturer, the 
synchron- 
ind other 
for sales 


ducts Co., 
N.] 
unit, $76.50 








NEW PRODUCTS 


BRIEFS 





A box car unloade: 
grain, and other bu 
will cut unloading ti 
80% is being mad 
Maywood, Calif. Tl 
perated machine ha 
running on pulle: 
materials to a con 
marketed by MFI 
wick St., Chicago, I] 


o 


Car doors will not 
opened if you usc 
the manufacturer. 1 
sists of a small 
mounted on a fra 
attached to the | 
door. As the door i 
strikes the curb first 
door slightly. Pric« 
Dor Sales Co., 1 B 
York 38, N. Y. 

& 
Exact copies of offi 
made in less than 
fix. The manufact 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourt! 
says the process requit 
washing, fixing, or d 


to be copied is placed f 


a special negative an 
machine. Then the : 
with a piece of positi 


and rerun in the mach 


ind, gravel, 
terials which 
is much as 
Rajon Co., 
trically op- 
of buckets 
carry the 

It will be 

57 N. Sedg- 


yout $2,800. 


n high curbs 
|-A-Dor, 

gadget con 
tion roller 
easily 
of the car 
1, the roller 
ises up the 
from Rol-A- 
n St., New 


Says 


h 1s 


rds can be 
with Copy- 
Remington 


\ New York, 


o developing, 

[he record 
e-to-face with 
1 through the 
itive is placed 
Copyfix paper 
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WHERE CAN YOU USE 


amloca 


100% AMYLOPECTIN STARCH 


COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE. National’s AMIOCA starch has 
unique properties of interest to the food, paper, and textile 
fields. The column at the right shows the fields where AMIOCA 
is now being used to improve products, and some of its poten- 
tial applications. AMIOCA’s unusual combination of properties 
compares with those of tapioca, potato, and other tuber starches 
. .. and arabic, tragacanth, karaya, and other natural gum 
thickeners. AMIOCA is commercially available in large quanti- 
ties—National supplies specially-bred hybrid seed to Midwest- 
ern farmers, who grow the waxy maize, under contract to 
National, from which AMIOCA is obtained. 

DESCRIPTION. AMIOCA consists entirely of amylopectin — 
which is generally believed to be a more or less branched or 
non-linear polymer of glucose. Its molecules, being highly hy- 
drated and unable to associate readily, give rise to highly vis- 
cous, clear, cohesive pastes—free from any tendency to thicken 
or jell on aging. 

Other commercial starches such as corn, tapioca, wheat, po- 
tato, etc., contain two components — usually 20-30% amylose in 
addition to amylopectin. Amylose is believed to be a linear or 
straight chain polymer of glucose. In pastes, its molecules tend 
to associate with each other and with the amylopectin molecules. 
This tendency leads to thickening, jelling and increased opacity. 

AMIOCA comes as a white powder or in pearl form resembling 
ordinary corn starch. It gelatinizes sharply, starting at 70°C and 
proceeding over a range of only 8°C. It has a peak hot viscosity 
of approximately 4,000 centipoises in 20 parts of water; and 
15,000 centipoises in 10 parts of wate. AMIOCA modifications 
range from materials which requir) .rom 20 or more parts of 
water to those requiring less the i part of water at a com- 
parable viscosity. 

SERVICE. Our technical service men are ready to match their 
efforts with yours in further exploration of AMIOCA starch appli- 
cations to your products. Address: National Starch Products Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16. Plants: Dunellen, N. J., Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and San Francisco. Offices in principal cities. 


tonal 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


UNIQUE PROPERTIES 


* Pastes and Films are—clear * cohesive * non-jelling * non-skinning * 
highly viscous - adhesive 


* Pastes Recover Original Properties after Freezing 
* Easy Conversion by Amylolytic Enzymes 
* Dried Films Have Unusual Remoistening Properties 


USES 


© Textile Sizings which are non-jelling, with good adhesive and film form- 
ing properties and with excellent rinsability. 

© Textile Finishes with clear, glossy films and resistance to iron-browning. 
* Foods with modified jelling properties, clarity, and freedom from cereal 
taste—pie fillings, chop suey, cream sauces, clear gravies, etc. 


© Frozen Foods with ability to recover their original properties after de- 
frosting. 


POTENTIAL APPLICATIONS 

© Greaseproof Tub Sizings with non-jelling properties that permit high solids 
application. 

* Paper Beater Sizings that are non-jelling and permit a high degree of 
hydration. 

* Paper Coatings with higher solids and greater binding power at a given 
viscosity. 

© Drum Dried or Dehydrated Foods with better stability and clarity 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN AMIOCA 


Please send ["} Technical data [_] A representative 
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Research Widens Choice in Food Pac 


Fifty or 60 years 
housewife 


ago, the American 
had little choice about the 
form in which she bought the items 
on the grocery list above. If she didn’t 
preserve them herself, she bought them 
out of the crate, bin, or barrel—or else 
patiently did without them in off sea- 
sons. 

Fifteen or 20 vears 
wife had 


house- 


The 


S ago, the 
a much wider choice. 


keg had 
variety of 


ited. 


cracker barrel and the mackerel 
given way to an increasing 
packaged goods: frozen, concentr 
packed in various containers 
Today. the choice i is wider still, and 
the list of forms is growing. It’s the 
direct result of advances in the science 
of food engineering 
¢ Stress on Research—Food research is 
still a small segment of the huge food 


ind ist 


rece! ath 
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in the "30s. Many present-day innova- 
tions date from then: frozen juice con- 
centrates, coffee concentrates, fresh- 
eners in baked goods, squeezable bottles 
of sauces, compressed-air dispensers of 
whipped cream, metallic foil bags of 
potato chips. 

¢ Still Coming—There’s usually quite 
a lag between laboratory discoveries and 
ceaahitinn: However, two new packag- 
ing processes fresh from the laboratory 
are already on the market and cutting 
into fresh-food territory: 

¢ James Dole Engineering Co. of 
Redwood City, Calif., has a quick- 
sterilization process that claims to im- 
prove the quality of many common 
canned items, as well as extend can- 
ning to such items as bananas and 
whole milk. 

e Standard Packaging Corp. of 
New York City has developed a ma- 
chine to vacuum-pack meat and cheese 
in transparent film bags. Foods packed 
this way have a longer shelf life than 
those in the familiar film wrapping. 


1. Aseptic Canning 


The Dole Company has been work- 
ing seven years on the Martin Aseptic 
Canning System. Both Dole and Mar- 
tin are familiar names in the business. 
James D. Dole founded the Hawaiian 
canned pineapple industry in 1901. 
Dr. William M. Martin, formerly with 
the research department of American 
Can Co., has developed a number of 
devices for the food industry including 
the Tenderometer, widely used to 
grade fresh peas. 

Some people in the canning industry 

call the new Martin process the 
most revolutionary development since 
Nicholas Appert, a Frenchman, in- 
vented the original process in 1809. 
e Since Appert—Ever since Appert’s 
time, food S been packed and sealed 
in cans or jars, then loaded into a re- 
tort and brought to a high temperature 
for a length of time determined by the 
kind of food and size of container. 
Heat destroys the food-spoilage organ- 
isms. 

This process works. The average 
person today eats 10 times as much 
canned food as the average person did 
in 1921. Yet there are drawbacks to 
the process, too. 

The basic trouble is change of flavor, 
color, and texture of food that has to 
be heated all the way through: Food 
near the outer edge in each can may 
be overcooked just so food at the 
center is sterilized. Thus, you almost 
never see cream-style corn in a No. 10 
(107-0z.) can. It would have to be 
cooked about three hours at 240F; 
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A TOLEDO “Special” 


may be YOUR answer... 


Through custom-engineering ... Toledo 
applies the basic principles of weighing 


accuracy to a constantly growing range of 


force-measuring, balancing, counting, class- 
ifying, testing and control applications. 
Each of these devices is custom-engineered 
to meet a specific problem. Engineering 
and manufacturing facilities distinct from 
standard production have been provided. 
Consult the Toledoman who calls on you 
—or write, outlining your problem, directly 
to Custom-Sales Department, Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


® 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SCALES 


MEASURING TORQUE 


BALANCING CONNECTING RODS 


AUTOMATIC BATCH CONTROL 


CLASSIFYING 
TO PREDETERMINED 
STANDARDS 


INSPECTING 
COMPRESSION OF 
SPRINGS 





by then, corn near tl tside would 
have lost all flavor. 


Sets cokti-Tallate, alle ¢ Martin Process—In the Martin sys- 


tem, food is quick-cooked before it 


z Ly! FEL y! goes into the pre-sterilized can. That 
' means each food can be cooked for 
in secon re | Ss ae ee « optimum flavor, with xtra heating 


time that costs in fla lor, or tex 
NEW CARTRIDGE-POWERED ture. 

In this process, cream-style corn is 
MODEL 450 heated quickly to 285F, held at this 
temperature for only ec., then 
poured into sterile ca 1 bacteria 


free atmosphere 
Similarly, evaporated milk is treated 
very differently in the Martin process. 


In conventional canneri¢ it is pre- 


heated to 208F for 15 min., is then 
valved into a pressurized steam cooker 
that holds it at 242F f 164 min. It 
becomes slightly caran i, takes on 


a yellowish color. 
In the Martin p evaporated 


: 3 milk is heated to 2901 ld there for 
Gone are the days of slow, tedious construction ly 5 ws kh to 72] : 1 
only > sec., quic . { ~F, anc 


fastening! With the amazing new Remington | cesjed in previously sterilized cans in 
Stud Driver, fastening studs can be set up to | an atmosphere of superheated steam. 
100 times faster than with conventional methods. | It keeps its milk color and flavor. The 
Speeds of up to 5 studs per minute can be] same is true of whol h 
reached in joining steel and wood structural | * On the Market—Iirst two plants to 
pieces to concrete or steel surfaces. The results | adopt the Martin p we Ander 
—increased production and a sharp decrease in | S€" Ss Foods, Inc., of Santa Barbara, 
construction costs. Calif.. ind Intern iti mal Milk Proces 

Compact and portable, the Model 450 Rem- | °°"? - east ae thea , 
: : . : Andersen’s Food duced the 
ington Stud Driver is engineered for safety ... process in pea soup ; bought a 
requires no outside power source, wires or other second machine for cai 1 milk shakes. 
equipment. It’s made by Remington Arms International is can vhole milk 
Company, Inc., America’s oldest sporting arms | to sell mostly to Alaska and the U.S. 
manufacturer. Send in the coupon below for | Army The compan expanding 
further information. with a new plant at Visalia, Calif., 
and five Martin unit new plant 
It's fast, easy and safe to operate Se et ft Oe ee 
pea sary = > and output of whol k will be in 
the Remington Stud Driver Gea -tens fir tale in New Yok City 
vending machines at 1 0¢ in 

The day is comin International 
thinks, when stores buy milk by 
the can, in lots. Ho ives will be 
able to buy as much as they like at 
j one time. Canned, th ik will last 
. indefinitely at room temperature until 


Simply hand-assemble Then press loaded Sted the cans are opened. This sale through 
Gest on 0 ab coon dunioe ties stores might eliminate daily delivery 
easy-to-open Remington lever, and pull trigger. of fresh milk; it would save on re- 
Sted Cebver end case. frigerator space 

“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” ¢ Bananas, Too—No en bananas 
are being processed by the Martin 
system. Food Concentrate a subsidi- 
ary of United Fruit Co., is turning out 


> 


banana puree at its Rahway (N. J.) 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. plant, for sale to the bakery, confec- 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut tionery, ice cream, and fountain trade. 
I am interested in obtaining detailed information on Previously, the only ay to preserve 
the Model 450 Remington Stud Driver. bananas was to dry them in flakeform. 
Name They turned black and lost their con- 
sistency when exposed to heat for any 
length of time. The Martin process 
overcomes the trouble 
Address Since bananas are highly perishable 
State and shipping losses run as high as 15%, 
it is likely that Martin units will be 
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Events move fast in the Chemical Process Industries 

where this week’s news determines next week’s decisions, 

And CHEMICAL WEEK, 

providing swift coverage of news vital to management, 

is timed to the pace of this magical, 

fast-moving field. 

Its brisk style and informative reports 

have won ready acceptance among chemical businessmen everywhere. 
In America’s richest market 


... it’s management’s own magazine. 


Top-level approval is essential 

to sales of equipment and supplies 

but management influence is hardest to cultivate. 

That’s why advertising in CHEMICAL WEEK 

makes your selling more effective 

... it creates a preference among key chemical businessmen. 
And today, with some equipment and materials in short supply, 
advertising in CHEMICAL WEEK maintains markets 

... by keeping management men sold. 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT... 


ABC + ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORE 











Same 


But what a difference! 


Both safety switches shown here have the same horse- 
power rating when used as disconnects on a.c. motor 
circuits. But the small switch on the left is the revolution- 
ary new Cutler-Hammer design, compact, space-saving, 
easy to handle, with new dependability of performance. 


Up until now safety switches have 
invariably been much larger than 
the motor control with which they 
have been used. This has created 
difficult installation problems. 
Even when space was available, 
their bulk and weight made mount- 
ing difficult; and the much larger 
size of the safety switch in such 
close relation to an associated con- 
trol enclosure has simply been all 
out of proportion to the latter. 
This detracted from the appearance 
of the complete installation. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering has 
ended all this as far as a.c. motors 
are concerned. The new and ex- 
clusively Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 
4110 line of Horsepower Rated 


A.C. Motor-Circuit Safety Switches 
saves as much as 65% in size, and 
matches safety switch and motor 
control in size, convenience and 
dependability. These switches are 
available in ratings from 3 h.p. to 
30 h.p., 230 volts a.c. and from 7% 
h.p. to 50 h.p., 575 volts a.c. These 
switches have many features and 
have no substitutes even remotely 
comparable. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 





set up in Central America. This would 
save on shipping costs, too: no peels or 
heavy stems. 


ll. Vacuum-Packed Bags 


Some people think vacuum packing 
in transparent film bags may be as revo- 
lutionary in the meat industry as Mar- 
tin’s process in canning 

In 1943-46, tinned cans were scarce 
and Standard Packaging Corp. tested 
alternative ways of vacuum-packing cof- 
fee. It developed a vacuum chamber 
machine and a cellophane bag with a 
polyethylene coating—strong, flexible, 
able to withstand temperature changes. 
At the end of the war, when tin came 
back, Standard looked around for other 
uses for the technique 

The meat packing industry was a 
natural. It had been slow in switching 
to consumer-sized packages and to au- 
tomatic methods of packaging. The 
industry probably still uses more hand 
operations than any other industry of 
its size. And the business is based on 
small plants scattered all around the 
country to distribute to butchers in 
the regions. 
¢ Standard-Bred Bologna—With Stand- 
ard’s process, the hand operations are 
reduced, the meat (bologna or other 
cold cuts) is cooked in a vacuum to 
preserve flavor and provide long keeping 
quality, and no casing or skin is needed 
around the meat. Sliced meat is stuffed 
into transparent film bags, which are 
sealed in the vacuum packing machine. 

Vacuum in Standard’s machine is 
294-in. (30-in. is perfect vacuum). This 
removes the air that causes conventional 
packaged meats to dis ind deterio- 
rate. Supermarkets especially have had 
trouble with meats not vacuum packed; 
in lighted display ca meats dis 
colored in a few hours, were unsalable 
in two or three days 
¢ Not Foolproof—Of irse, even the 
vacuum-packed meats call for some 
common sense on the part of the re- 
tailer. He must learn that he can’t 
stick a pin-type price tag into the meat 
and save the vacuum and that meat 
placed against a hot light bulb will 
cook whether it’s in uum or not 
But, by and large, vacuum packing ex- 
tends shelf life by man It means 
deliveries to retailers can be cut from 
three times a week to 

Standard Packaging leases or sells 
the vacuum packing machines. Most 
big meat packers are starting to use 
them for bacon and us types of 
luncheon meat; several milk-products 
companies are using them for cheese. 

Packaging bacon and luncheon meats 
alone is big business. Standard figures 
on a $30-million to $35-million a year 
business if it can put just half the 
nation’s bacon and luncheon meat in 
vacuum bags. 
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LUBRICANTS for metalworking tools are traditionally petroleum-based. But now . . . 


Wax Comes to the Metal Shop 


Wax, which has been used for gen- 
erations as a polish for wood and other 
surfaces, is moving into metalworking 
—as a lubricant. 

Fabricators of metal parts have tradi- 
tionally used petroleum lubricants in 
their forming operations. Lately some 
of them have been sampling the special 
industrial waxes which are coming onto 
the market. Those who have switched 
report outstanding results in stamping, 
drawing, grinding, or piercing their 
products. Users say the new waxes have 
cut scrap losses, stretched tool and die 
life, and boosted output. 
¢ Pioneer—The first of these industrial 
waxes was introduced last year by S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Now, Johnson has three different types 
on the market, all designed for special- 
ized uses. It has also brought out its 
first wax-base cutting fluid, has three 
similar ones either in market tests or 
coming out of the laboratory. 

Today, nearly half the sales volume 
of Johnson’s industrial products de- 
partment comes from these new lubri- 
cants and coolants. It isn’t hard to 
understand this growth when you con- 
sider some of the results: 
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Minneapolis-Moline Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., had a scrap loss of 20% to 
25% in drawing valve covers for its 
tractors. (In the drawing operation, a 
rough casting is forced through a hole, 
which gives it its final shape. The bet- 
ter the lubricant, the more easily and 
efficiently the casting can be drawn.) 
The loss suddenly dropped to 5% 
when M-M tried one of Johnson’s wax- 
base drawing lubricants. Grinding 
wheels for iron castings had to be 
dressed twice each hour, about once 
for every 75 castings. Using a John- 
son Wax, M-M now dresses the wheels 
only twice each day—cutting the con- 
sumption of lubricant by 80%. 

Wax coolants for cutting tools are 
a newer Johnson line, and even’t yet 
begun to grow. But some of the early 
customers are solidly sold on the cool- 
ants. One firm, which uses a wax 
coolant in drill-press work, says it gets 
an increased tool life of 150 holes per 
drill. 
¢ Experiments—Very early in its work, 
Johnson found that you can’t use just 
any wax in forming metals. To begin 
with, there are about 1,700 known 
waxes. But only a bare handful are 





ZE-STIK 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 


elf-Adhesive on 





After successful 3-month test by 
American Express resulting in reorder, we 
announce EZE-STIK self-adhesive trans. 
parent acetate point-of-sale display with 
crystal clear adhesive covering entire 
back or front. 

ATTACHES in a jiffy to any smooth clean surface 
and adheres firmly . . . indefinitely. 

EFFECTIVE. Can be pecduned with clear ad- 
hesive on face side permitting attachment 
to inside of windows and doors. 

ALSO IDEAL for mirrors, refrigerator fronts,, 
cash register, show cases, etc. 

Write for complete information and sample. 


EZE-STIK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. BW, 424 W. 33 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
Chicago Office: 228 N. LaSalle St. 


+ OM heguest 


Your name on your letterhead wil? 
bring you this 20-page illustrated 
book free. Write today. 


MailMaster 


Mason srs. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
New York Office: 175 Fifth Avenue 





Steel strapping service like this 


prevents shipping damage 


ERE Cliff Onthank, Brainard 

salesman in Grand Rapids, 
shows a customer's shipping man 
how to apply the Brainard Strapping 
System to make a “floating load” 
shipment in a boxcar. By strapping 
all the cartons ina shipment together, 
the entire load can shift as a unit dur- 
ing impact, and thus avoid damage. 


The proper application of steel 
strapping is just as important as the 
strapping itself... that’s why demon- 
stration isa key part of Cliff Oathank’s 
job. Like his fellow Brainard sales- 
men, he has the experience and 
know-how to give youall-round good 
service. 


STEEL DIVISION 


To improve your shipping and-ma- 
terials-handling operations, give 
your problems to your Brainard sales- 
man... offices located throughout 
the U. S. In Canada, P. J. McArthur 
Company, Toronto. 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, LIGHT AND 
HEAVY DUTY STRAPPING, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 


For illustrated catalog write Brainard 
Steel Division, Sharon Steel Corporation, 
Dept. P-8, Griswold Street, Warren, Obio. 


WARREN, OHIO 





suitable as raw materials for metal lubri- 
cants. The reason is that they must be 
stable at high temperat ind pres 
sures, and have the right molecular 
structure for clinging t metal part. 
¢ Debut—Johnson got into the field 
by accident. A manufacturer of tubes 
for tooth paste and shai 
a tallow lubricant which quickly became 
rancid and smelly. A Johnson engineer 
suggested a change to a wax type, more 
to eliminate the odor than to improve 
the tube-making operati The wax 
not only did away with the stench, but 
made the manufacturer happy by cut 
ting down scrap returns—and, conse 
quently, metal requirement 

So far Johnson’s technicians have 
had to rely on trial and error, when 
ever the company’s 6¢ s of experi- 
ence in waxes couldn’t help them. 
But they are now turning to pure 
science for future advan The com- 
pany has asked Michigan University’s 
Engineering & Resear Institute to 
start basic studies in friction and the 
allied peculiarities of metal forming 
and cutting. 


ream used 
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Plastic forms will be used to pour pre- 
cast concrete roof and floor slabs by 
Ohio Lift-Slab Co. The forms weigh 
less than one-third as m is conven 
tional steel forms. T] first job is 
pouring of 200-ton roof slabs for the 
new Cleveland plant of B Stamping 
& Machine Works 

. 
A continuous furnace porcelain 
enamel fusing has been eloped by 
Barrows Porcelain Ena Co., Cin 
cinnati. The new furna fuse both 
inside and outside of different sizes of 
pipe at the same time, and in a con 
tinuous flow. Biggest itage, says 
the maker, is that it elimi s handling 
marks on pipe. 

. 
Anodizing aluminum to form a hard 
industrial surface is done by a new 
process at Grumman Aircraft Engineer 
ing Corp. (Bethpage, N. } Key fac 
tor is a new cooling method for a sul- 
furic acid bath. The refrigerated bath 
makes it practical to anodize larger parts 
than ever before. 

2 
Nylon production will b re efhicient 
and quality will be improved by new 
methods of temperatur« measure- 
ment control, according to Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., mak- 
ers of a new radiation p eter. The 
instrument will measur tempera- 
ture of the fabric itself tead of just 
that of the air around it. The manu- 
facturer believes this will reduce proc- 
essing time and improve quality. 
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Walls without worries 


... ceiling without overhead 


with “CENTURY” 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHEETS 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. wanted strong, 
good-looking walls and ceilings that would be /fire- 
resistant and easy to clean. That’s why they chose 
“Century” SHEETFLEXTOS for wainscoting ap- 
plied over solid sheathing and ‘“‘Century” APAC 
secured right to studs and joists for upper walls 
and ceilings. 


Fire-resistance, of course, is an outstanding feature 
of these structural boards, combined as they are of 
virtually indestructible asbestos fiber and portland 
cement. Ease of cleaning, too, comes “naturally” 
to their hard, smoothly-textured surfaces that can’t 
be hurt by water, dampness, or rot, and need no 
protective painting. 


But look at the extra features that go with “Century” 
APAC and SHEETFLEXTOS. Both Sheets are also 
resistant to rodents, immune to termites. They go on 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., Houston, Texas, got just 
what they wanted in wainscoting of "Century" 44" SHEETFLEXTOS, 
walls and ceilings of “Century” 14°’ APAC. Architects Charles 
S. Chase, Houston, Texas. General Contractor: H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


fast, in big sheets (standard 4’ x 8’) that can be 
cut or drilled on the job, and fastened easily with 
screws or ring-fettered nails. They obviate the need 
for laths and plaster, and, while they require no 
painting at all, they take decorative colors well. 
SHEETFLEXTOS, as its name implies, has the 
added advantage of flexibility, to make curves and 
domes where indicated. 


Both “Century” APAC and “Century” SHEET- 
FLEXTOS make good surroundings for successful 
work and enjoyable living. Figure on one or both 
for your attractive, fire-resistant interiors. Write us 
for further details about these economical products 
...and name of your nearest distributor. 


Neture made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA: 
Atlas Asbestos Co., Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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“Since 1939, sales of tabulating and 
accounting machinery have tripled. 
They could well triple again in the 
next 10 or 15 years.” 

Chat’s how the McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics sized up the office ma- 
chinery industry when it took a 10- 
rear look ahead at U.S. business (BW— 

fay24'52,p104). And such expansion 
would put office machinery right up 
among the leading U.S. growth in- 
dustries. But you'd never guess it from 
the way stocks in the business machine 
group have been acting since Korea 
(chart, above). They have done a bit 
worse than the general market. 
¢ Office Revolution—Big improvements 
in calculating, tabulating, and account- 
ing machines are in the works (BW — 
May28’49,p65). They'll speed up office 
operations, make it possible to shift 
clerical workers to other jobs. With 
clerical wages rising and management's 
paperwork getting increasingly complex, 
there would seem to be a ready market 
for such dream machines as: 

e An inexpensive electronic file, 
holding millions of facts on call. 
e An automatic typewriter operat- 


Office Machinery: Riding a Trend 


ing from dictation recorded on a mag- 
netic tape. This would free secretaries 
from much routine typing. 

e A desk-sized electronic computer. 

e¢ A machine that could read type- 
written and printed figures and prepare 
bills automatically from them. 
¢ Today—Developments like these must 
await further work on the transistor 
(BW—Feb.23'52,p46) before they'll be 
marketable. The transistor, a tinv sub- 
stitute for the vacuum tube, is still sev- 
eral years away from mass production. 
When it comes, it will permit the 
scaling yf the size of clectronic 
equipment 

Meanwhile. the office machines in- 

dustry isn’t living wholly for the future. 
Since Korea, it has been running at top 
speed to meet the demands of customers 
who were scared by memories of World 
War II shortages. The only trouble 
is that sales are expected to slack off as 
it gets more evident there'll be no short- 
ages 
~ Moreover, ill office 
companies are in the same 
for today or for the future 
centrate on typewriters or 
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Listen, Shigpen and you shall heat... 


— from your B&O man the whereabouts of your car. 
This is no longer a mystery on the B&O—thanks to 
Automatic Records. Through this special feature of Sen- 
tinel Service, both you and the receiver are notified im- 
mediately of schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 


Supporting siding-to-siding dependability, Auto- 
matic Records help make B&O’s Sentinel Service a real 
boon. Shipping men, both on line and off line, can 
benefit by this modern, highly efficient carload-freight 
service. Ask our man! 


| BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$50,000,000 
Deere & Company 


Twenty-five Year 34% Debentures, due July 1, 1977 


Price 99% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Pr are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and 
such other dealers as may lawtully offer these securities in the respective States. 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 





July 23, 1952. 














YOU CAN’T MATCH | 
IT ANYWHERE! | 


Like a finger print, there is no matching a Viking 
Rotary Pump There are a lot of pumps that look 
like Viking but none are built like Viking. 


Insist on the genuine “gear-within-a-gear” Viking 
. the trme-proved, dependable, quality-built pump 
that out-performs all substitutes 


Building for over 40 
years the now most 
copied of all rotary 
pumps, assures you 
of receiving the 
pump that can't be 
matched anywhere. 


Fer additional information ask for bulletin series SP223€. 
VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY PUMP 





Smith) to 13. tin Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc.) IBM stock no is only 2.9% 
while yields on othe range from 
5% for Burroughs and Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. t for L. C. 
Smith. 

So far, investors h had good cause 
for their confidence in IBM. Anvone 
who had bought the stock at its 1946 
high of $119 per share (adjusted for a 
later stock split and k dividends) 
would find his holdings worth about 
$217 per share toda 

Of the other maj 
National Cash Regist 
able gain. Its 1946 hig 
on an adjusted basis; it now sells at 
about $58. Remington Rand is now 
selling at about its 1946 high, on an 
adjusted basis. Pitney-Bowes, in a 
somewhat different tegory since its 
main business is leasing postage meters, 
now sells at around $17, compared with 
a 1946 high of $143. Shares of the 
major typewriter mpanies all sell 
well below their 1946 highs 

The good market performance of 
IBM, now near its 1952 high, is a 
major reason why Standard & Poor’s 
index (which includes selected stocks 
listed on the Big Board) for this group 
has turned in an averag performance. 
Without IBM, the index uldn’t have 
looked so good. 
¢ How IBM Operates—There’s a basic 
reason why IBM is tandout in the 
office-equipment gr Besides _ its 
aggressiveness in expanding its busi- 
ness, it leases most products in- 
stead of selling them 

That means its ie is more 
stable than that of yanies which 
sell their products tight. When 
business picks up, IBM sales don’t gain 
as fast percentagewise some other 
companies. On the other hand, when 
business is off, the company’s sales hold 
up better. Businessmen often will- 
ing to lease new equipment where they 
wouldn't be willing t it outright. 

Probably for the sam ison, IBM’s 
profit margins have usually been the 
widest in the industry. The company 
has just reported that it earned 5.7% 
more in the first half of 1952 than in 
the same period last year 
¢ Other Followings—Both National 
Cash Register and Remington Rand 
have their friends in Wall Street. Their 
backers point to the research programs 
both are carrying on. However, this 
enthusiasm hasn't penetrated to the 
rank and file of investors. NCR sells 
at 10 times last year’s earnings, yields 
5.2%. Remington Rand sells at six 
times 1951 earnings and yields 5.3%. 

Of course, these companies won’t be 
the only ones to cash in on the office 
revolution already underway. There are 
a number of other companies that pro- 
vide strong competition. Some new 
ones may come into the picture, too. 


mpanies, only 
4 Compar- 
is about $30 
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On the fence... iN! yr 


about how to increase typing production? 
You won't be, after a revealing - 
“Production-plus” test* on the new 


Remington SE 


Yes, you'll really be able to “hop off” the moment the 
Remington Electri-conomy appears . . . and, as in thou- 
sands of other business organizations throughout the 
country, starts increasing your typing production from 
10 to 50%! And that isn’t all — its amazing electric 
ease of operation actually boosts typists’ morale . . . its 
distinctive, uniform typescript creates a new beauty and 
readability for correspondence and reports. 

Here, truly, is the electric typewriter that’s success- 
fully and squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage 
— plus the need of American Business to get more 
typing done in less time. 

* For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 


or FREE literature “TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 
Rand, Room 2302, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Flemington Bkand. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 











SHORT ON MATERIALS ? 


Acme-Gridley Automatics can help you guard your 
available stock to get maximum usable production 


Two basic and exclusive advantages, built into every Acme-Gridley 
Multiple Spindle Automatic, will help you stretch your supply of 


scarce materials. 


One is the simple, close-coupled direct cam action and fewer link- 


ages. This means fewer machine parts to wear, less chance of 


production lots turning out progressively under size (scrap) as the 


run continues. And again, fewer parts mean fewer adjustments, 


fewer chances for human errors. You can count on more good pieces 


in the pan at the end of the day. 


Another Acme-Gridley advantage is its rugged, vibration-free frame 
construction—a solid foundation for sustained accuracy. You can 


machine to closer tolerances. 


Result? More usable production per pound of raw material. 
May we show you how your plant can benefit from this more 


efficient metal turning? 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics — more than 45,000 machines built 





THE 


NATIONAL ACME 


COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + + + CLEVELAND 8 - OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 
maintain accuracy at the highest 
spindle speeds and fastest feeds 
modern cutting tools can withstand. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





Cash dividends by U.S. corporations 
were $5}-billion in the first half of 
1952, up 5% above the same 1951 
period, says the Dept. of Commerce. 
Biggest gains were in the oils and non- 
ferrous metals. 


* 
Tight money: Member bank borrow- 
ings (discounts and advances) from the 
12 Federal Reserve banks totaled 
$1,078-million at the latest report. 
That’s the highest since March, 1933. 
FRB says average loans outstanding 
during the first half were 14 times 
what they were in the same period of 
1951, and nearly four times the same 


1950 period. 


. 
Higher yields: Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. estimates it’s now 
earning 3.26% before taxes on invest- 
ments, compared with 3.21% in 1951. 
The company is earning 3.96% on 
long-term investments made this year. 

e 
Missouri Pacific’s reorganization is up 
in the air again, due to the stiff fight 
waged by Robert R. Young’s Alleghany 
Corp. which owns 45% of the com- 
mon. An ICC examining board rec- 
ommends that the current reorganiza- 
tion plan be reconsidered because of 
the road’s good earnings since Korea. 
The plan, approved bondholders 
last year (BW—May26'51.p136), would 
wipe out the common shares. 

e 
Movie box office receipts were off about 
5.6% in 1951 compared with 1950, 
the Dept. of Commerce reports. Net 
profits on the film production side 
were $54-million, compared with $65- 
million in 1950 (BW —Jun.7’52,p156). 

+s 
General Mills will ask preferred stock- 
holders to O.K. a debt limit of $50- 
million, including a $15-million loan 
now being arranged with Prudential 
Insurance Co. 

* 
Glenn McCarthy, Inc.’s 5$20-million 
stock issue (BW—Mar.29°52,p167) will 
probably be offered to the public this 
week. 

* 
Fanny May, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Assn., has Congre iuthority to 
buy $900-million more of government- 
guaranteed mortgages in this fiscal year 
These are to be for defense, military, 
or disaster housing. 

* 
Jumbo policy: General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp.’s “group creditors” policy 
with Prudential Insurance Co. has 
passed the $1-billion mark. It covers 
1,850,000 instalment purchasers. 
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It Pays to Be Unorthodox 


West Coast insurance company proves the point. 
Though it’s a stock company, it has made a good thing of 
writing mutual-type participating fire policies. 


General Insurance Co. of America is 
a fighting, unorthodox fire insurance 
company with a remarkable operating 
record. It’s unorthodox, moreover, 
from the ground up. 

For one thing, unlike most concerns 
in its trade, General Insurance didn’t 
first see the light of day in any of the 
traditional “fire company home areas” 
such as Hartford, New York, or Phila- 
delphia. It was born in Seattle 29 years 
ago. And, though it has since spread 
its operations into every state in the 
union but Vermont, it still has head- 
quarters there. 

Even more important, it is a stock 
company that actually makes a business 
of issuing participating, qr dividend- 
paying, fire policies. Until General In- 
surance came along, such policies were 
considered the exclusive property of the 
mutuals. General was the first company 
of its kind ever to issue them, and it is 
still the only stock fire company from 
whom they can be obtained. 
¢ Dim Prognosis—At the outset, con- 
ventional insurance men said General 
wouldn’t last, that it couldn’t stay in 
business and still pay annual dividends 
to both policyholders and stockholders. 
The record proves how wrong they 
were. 

Since 1923, General hasn’t missed 
paying at least 15% yearly to policy- 

olders. By the end of 1951, moreover, 
it could boast that only 15 companies 
in the business wrote policies for a 
larger volume of premiums, and only 
17 had bigger admitted assets. What’s 
more, it could also boast that its com- 
bined loss and expense ratio was lower 
than any other reported by the nation’s 
30 largest stock agency fire companies. 
¢ Fighting Leader—Life hasn’t been any 
bed of roses, though, for General. To 
stay alive it has had to be a scrapper. 
And General probably wouldn’t be 
alive today if it hadn’t had the leader- 
ship of one of the scrappiest individuals 
the industry has yet known: Hawthorne 
K. Dent. 

The fire trade paper National Un- 
derwriter recently said: “Dent has been 
a great and successful individualist in 
the insurance realm . . . He has been 
a mighty adversary on a number of 
occasions . . . “When principles and 
situations in which he was keenly in- 
terested were at stake he rarely, if ever, 
came off second-best.” 
¢ Up From Office Boy—Dent started 
in the fire insurance business in the 
early 1900’s as an office boy with a 
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newly organized mutual, Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Assn. of Seattle. By 1922 
he was its executive vice-president and 
had been a tremendous factor in its 
growth. 

But Dent wasn’t happy. A much 
stronger organization, he thought, 
would be one which combined the tre- 
mendous sales —— of the mu- 
tual’s participating icies and the 
superior strength, as he saw it, of the 
capital stock fire companies. So he tried 
his best to persuade the directors of 
Northwestern Mutual to convert it into 
a stock company. They refused. So he 
resigned and set out to form the com- 
pany he has since headed. 

It was no second-grade company that 
he set up, either. Stockholders in the 
original company included such top- 
notch northwestern companies as 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., largest miller west 
of the Mississippi. Just as impressive was 
the new company’s board—a blue ribbon 
list of the area’s manufacturers and 
bankers. 
¢ New Idea—Dent’s idea was new in 
the fire trade. It took from the mutuals 
the concept of selective risk that cuts 
losses and makes possible the issuance 
of a participating policy. And it took 
from the other group the financial 
strength and protection for policy- 
holders in a stock corporation. (In 
Washington stockholders in fire insur- 
ance companies can be assessed in case 
of trouble up to 100% of the par value 
of such shares.) 

Dent makes no bones about it: Gen- 
eral Insurance issues participating poli- 
cies because the public wants them. It 
hasn’t been easy to get the right to sell 
them in all states, but Dent has battled 
well. As things stand now, General is 
able to sell them in most states, and 
about 80% of all its policies now out- 
standing are of the participating type. 

Selectivity of risk is necessary if you 
are going into the business of selling 
participating policies. Company agents 
are told just what the company will, 
and won't, insure. The home office 
watches their activity very closely. 
When the loss ratio runs up on the 
policies they’ve been writing, the com- 
pany moves in fast; conversely, when 
the loss is low, it adds to the agent’s 
commission. 

¢ Stock—Today, General Insurance has 
no stock publicly outstanding. Neither 
have two other companies that Dent 
has subsequently organized: First Na- 





Promotes Comfort 
and Working Efficiency 


During the last 40 years—espe- 
cially on Manhattan—Clarage has 
been privileged to furnish thou- 
sands of ventilating fans and air con- 
ditioning units for office buildings 
which house America’s greatest busi- 
ness enterprises. 


A recent installation requiring 27 
Clarage ventilating fans is on Park 
Avenue between 53rd and 54th 
Streets .. . “that new blue-green 
glass building which is Lever House” 

eneral offices of Lever Brothers 
mpany. 

Lever House provides working 
quarters for 1280 people. It has every 
comfort and efficiency advantage 
which expert planning and modern 
equipment can provide. 

What does American business 
like about Clarage? . . . first, our 
resourcefulness in devising ways of 

meeting your re- 
quirements exactly 

97 —and, second, the 
OF AMERICA’S ability of our equip- 
100 LARGEST | ment to perform 
CORPORATIONS| faithfully and eco- 
ere wsers of | nomically fora long 
Clerage equip- 
ment... This 





time to come. 


How may we serve 
chie niet your Company? 
of our products. 











YOU CAN RELY ON 


HEADQUARTERS ror 
AIR HANDLING & CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
601 Porter St., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: 
Canede Fons, Ltd., 4285 Richilew $t., Montreal 


93 








Last year American 
Credit Insurance 
protected sales of 
over 5 billion dollars 


If your accounts receivable 

were not included, ask yourself, 
“Can | afford to take the chance 
that bad debt losses will wipe 
out badly needed working 
capital . . . and its earning 
power. . . forever?” 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK. In these times of tightening work- 
ing capital, shrinking profit margins, more past-dues, it’s 
important to back PROMISES to pay with a GUARANTEE 
receivables will be paid. For a copy of “Credit Insurance 
and Your Company” phone our office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


protect your capital 
- « - invest in security AMERIBAN 


American = 
Credit Insurance 


Se 
guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 





tional Insurance Co., which writes 
conventional, nonparticipating fire pol- 
icies, and General Casualty Co. 

All stock of each company is now 
owned by a holding company, General 
America Corp. Original stockholders 
in General Insurance Co., therefore, 
are no longer assessable, but as sole 
stockholder, General America is now 
liable for any deficiencies. 

As of yearend 1951, it had $116- 
million in assets, $34.6-million in cap- 
ital and surplus. 

Shares of the holding company are 
traded over the counter in Seattle. But 
the stock really can’t be considered 
“active.” While General America stock- 
holders number around 983, Dent him- 
self is a large holder of the shares, and 
it is estimated that as much as 60% 
is owned by the board of directors. 
e Dividends—Some of the few “inde- 

ndent” stockholders of General have 
Seen grousing lately about the smallness 
of their return. Dividends of only $3 a 
year have been paid since 1937, al- 
though annual earnings in the period 
averaged considerably in excess of that 
figure. Last year, for example, they 
added up to $36.99 per share. 

Dent, however, isn’t likely to O.K. 
any increase in the dividend rate for 
some time. Earnings will have to con- 
tinue to be plowed back into the busi- 
ness if the company is to continue to 
grow, he says. 

Whenever the sqawking gets heavy, 
he points to the capital gains that this 
policy has been building up for Gen- 
eral America stockholders. In 1947, the 
price for shares ranged between $119 
and $145; today, a stockholder can get 
well over $340 in the open market. Per- 
share equity has grown from $218 to 
more than $338 since 1947 
¢ Still Spry—Dent has just turned the 
residency of General America over to 
Villis L. Campbell, vice-president and 
treasurer for many vears, but he isn’t 
expected to be less active than before. 
He stays at the helm as board chairman. 

Dent is 72 but doesn’t look it; his 
hair hasn’t even started to turn gray. 
Lately he has been taking things a little 
easier, but he has never been one to 
spare himself when work demands more 
time. 

e Crown Prince Nearly Lost—While he 

had long been priming Campbell to 
succeed him as president, Dent came 
very close to losing his heir apparent. 
In mid-June, Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
Co. made an alluring offer to Campbell 
to come. to them as vice-president and 
assistant treasurer. Campbell accepted. 
But when Dent heard of the deal, he 
went into whirlwind action to thwart 
this executive-snatch 

Only by the narrow margin of Dent’s 
cajolery and counter-offers was Camp- 
bell thus on the scene to take over the 
presidency this month. 
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They ay A welds made on Sciaky Spot and Seam Welders 
Over 90% of all aircraft welding to military 
specifications is done on Sciaky Machines, 
The preference for Sciaky Machines is the 
BEST PROOF of the quality of Sciaky Equipment. 
"See Sciaky for Quality” 
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4915 West 67th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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SHIPPING 
ELECTRICAL 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of electrical equip- 
ment parts 

Use TEKWOOD*"... tough, 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. 
The Kraftpaper -and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong 
... durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof. 
Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military 
specifications. Send for sam- 
ples and details. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 

55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

World’s largest plywood organization 

*U. S. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. 


SINCE 1894 

A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses .. . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


~~ ee 
BLACKHAWK MFG. CO. writes 
“We feel that the length 
of time with which we have 
been associated with Travelet- 
ter Corporation is sufficient 
evidence of our satisfaction.” 
(User since 1935) 
~~ 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUB 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 


The world’s most widely used single-cylinder, 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines 
They are time-tested, compact, powerful, reliable 
—made by the world’s leader in the field and the 
largest builder in the world of thisclass of engine. 
GRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS.. U.S. A. 
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Capital Goods Lead the Way 


Capital expansion is still strong 
enough to be a major influence in the 
stock market. Just as they did last sum- 
mer, the capital-goods shares are provid- 
ing most of the push behind Wall 
Street’s summer rally (chart, above). 

Last year, Standard & Poor’s index of 
capital-goods shares climbed about 
13.6% from the start of the rally to its 
high in October. During the same 
period, S&P’s index of consumer-goods 
shares moved up only 8.4%. 

This summer, the capital-goods share 
index has moved up about 7.2% since 
the rally started in May, while the con- 
sumer-goods index is up about 4.8%. 
Of course, both indexes may go higher, 
for the rally may still have some distance 
to go. 

e However—But traders are wary be- 
cause there is this big difference: Last 
year the summer rally was accompanied 
by heavy trading volume. This time, 
daily trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange hasn’t been much above 1- 
million shares, week in and week out. 
What's more, Wall Streeters will tell 
you that about 100 stocks out of the 
1,500-odd listed on the Big Board have 
accounted for the bulk of the trading. 
Among them are a number of Canadian 
issues. 

¢ Outlook—It’s not hard to see why the 
capital-goods shares have been turning 
in a superior performance. For a long 


time, the outlook for the heavy indus- 
tries has been consistently better than 
for those industries which produce pri- 
marily for consumers. 

e However, some changes may be 
coming in the capital-goods, consumer- 
goods relationship: Capital expenditures 
are expected to pass their peak some- 
time toward the end of this year or 
early in 1953 (BW—Jul.5’52,p29). But 
they'll still keep on in heavy volume for 
several years, barring the unlikely event 
of a settlement with Russia 

e On the other hand, many con- 
sumer-goods industries have been in the 
doldrums for a year or more. Only now 
are sales of consumer goods picking up 
(BW—Jul.19°52,p27 
e Steel Influence—W hy hasn’t the con- 
sumer goods pickup had more effect on 
stock prices? For one thing, even 
though sales may pick up, profit margins 
will probably continue to narrow. 
Higher steel prices are already in effect, 
and more waves of wage increases are 
likely in other major industries. Price 
controllers say they're going to be 
tough about granting more price in- 
creases. 

That’s one reason why investors have 
not come into the stock market in 
strength, during these first few trading 
days since the long steel strike was set- 
tled. Another reason: the confusion as 
to how much the strike is going 
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affect sales of durable consumer goods 
this year. Though the strike has ob- 
viously solved problems of overlarge in- 
ventories, it may turn out that inven- 
tories have fallen so low that consumers 
won’t have much to buy in the third 
quarter. 


That’s why the strike’s impact on 
second-quarter earnings (page 27) won't 
give you much of a clue to third-quarter 
earnings. You can be pretty sure of one 
thing: Though second-quarter profits 
were disappointing, the third quarter 
will be worse. 





Corporate working capital keeps 
climbing. On Mar. 31 it hit a new 
all-time peak of $84.1-billion—$1.5- 
billion above its 1951 yearend level 
—according to Securities & Ex- 
change Commission estimates 
(below) released last week. There 
are also signs that corporate liquid- 
ity has stopped deteriorating at the 
rapid pace noted earlier. That's 
even more reassuring. For it’s not 
the size of working capital that 
really counts; far more important 
is its composition—as any credit 
man will tell you. 

On Mar. 31, current assets cov- 
ered current debts 1.96 times, com- 
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Working Capital: A Prettier Picture 


Assets 
Billions of Dollars) 


Current Liabilities 
(Billions of Dollars) 
Accounts and 
Notes Payable 


Net Working Capital 
Billions of Dollars) 


Figures rounded so will not necessarily add up to totals given. 


pared with only 1.94 times at the 
close of 1951. The ratio of quick 
assets to current debt stood at 
122%, its 1951 yearend figure. 
Furthermore cash and government 
bond holdings equaled 57% of 
current liabilities vs. 58% when 
this year started. 

Still, it’s about time the recent 
downtrend in corporate liquidity 
started to level out. Since 1949, 
the current ratio has dropped to 
its lowest level since 1944, the 
quick-asset ratio to its lowest figure 
since 1939, and the cash-and-gov- 
ernments ratio to its lowest point 
since 1941. 
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DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 
SUPPLIERS 


No order too big! 


We're Standing By 
for your order... 


with the plant capacity, 
paper stock and 

craft skills which 
assure you uniform 
quality work delivered 
when it is promised. 

© Printers 

© Lithographers 

© Binders 

© Photo engravers 

© Electrotypers 

© Photographers 

© Label manufacturers 
© Publication printers 
© Map makers 


¢ Envelope 
manufacturers 
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501 PARK AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
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Handicap to Lewis? | 
Coal stocks at an all-time high 


80 ~8ituminous coal above ground, 
monthly average, millions of tons 
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Lewis Must Play Politics 


The labor crisis in coal will come 
slam-bang in the middle of the election 
Campaign. 

Sixty days from last week (when the 
United Mine Workers gave notice that 
it wanted contract changes) coal nego- 
tiations will be reaching a showdown 
stage. John L. Lewis may then close the 
mines with his famous “no contract, 
no work” slogan, or he may nurse things 
along from day to day, waiting for the 
propitious moment. ‘The labor leader 
with the most masterful sense of timing 
has set the clock and set it well. 
¢ The Setting—Consider the Lewis bar- 
gaining position: By every orthodox 
standard, it’s worse than it has been for 
more than a decade: 

(1) Coal stocks above ground are at 
an all-time high (chart above). Right 
now industry, on the average, could 
take almost three months of a coal 
strike without feeling hurt. In the 
month ahead, barring unscheduled 
close-downs, stocks will go even higher. 

(2) The miners themselves are in a 
bad position to strike. The glutted coal 
market has had them on a three-day 
work week, and in some places a two- 


98 


day week. The economic reserves of 
the miner’s family have ebbed away. 
To be sure, the relative poverty or pros- 
perity of miners has not for a long 
time affected UMW’s ability to call 
and continue a strike. But Lewis, in 
devising strategy, has always been sen- 
sitive to how well his members can 
take it. 

(3) The union’s principal activity 

now is its administration of its welfare 
fund. A strike would hit this and hit it 
hard. The fund, out of which pension 
and disability benefits are paid to thou- 
sands of miners and their dependents, is 
financed by a royalty payment on each 
ton of coal mined. A stoppage of pro- 
duction stops payments into the fund. 
It would almost immediately lead to a 
cut in benefits, with almost complete 
suspension following soon. 
e Paradox—Could a labor union be in 
a weaker position? On the face of it, 
Lewis is indulging in a suicidal ges- 
ture in opening his contract now to 
press for still-unstated but—it can be 
taken for granted—substantial wage, 
hour, and welfare fund demands. 

Such a conclvsion would be dead 


ied 


wrong. Lewis is forever Lewis, the man 
with a special twist and a wizard’s 
touch. As usual, he has his own angle 
¢ How the Wind Blows—To fathom 
the present Lewis tacti: recall ‘Tru 
man’s real position on using the Taft 
Hartley act in the_re« teel strike 
Despite his imprecations against ‘T-H’s 
intrinsic evil, the Pre decision 
not to use Taft-Hartl political 

If an election camp were not 
coming this fall, Trum vould have 
invoked Taft-Hartley sh ifter the 
Supreme Court held hi ure of the 
steel industry to be istitutional 
and after it became evident no quick 
settlement of the strik« in sight. 
He didn't do it simp! the in- 
junction would have run t during the 
election campaign. The professionals 
agreed that a reopened dispute and 
possible strike would hurt the Demo 
crats at a decisive point in the cam- 
paign. 
¢ Lewis’ Angle—The sig 
calculations behind th 
not lost on Lewis. Hi ire 
barrass the Administrati 
passed by his determinat 
viable new contract ter He 
opportunity to do both 

Much as they abh 
other important labor in 
ica will have to support a UMW 
gle with the coal indust By 
September, the AF! CIO _hier- 
archs will be deeply d in the 
campaign—almost all of them on behalf 
of the Democratic tick could 
not tolerate any ant n 
from the Administrati 
activity—when a union 
is locked in conflict with 

rhe union political pitch will be that 
the Democrats are p bor. Lewis 
will call for a concrete 10nstration 
of the claim. If it is not forthcoming, 
he counts on his Repul friends to 
join him in driving th on of its 
spuriousness home to tl voter. 
And if it is forthcoming, | 
ical enough to enjoy t 
the Republicans rubbings the charge 
that the Democrats are tives of the 
labor unions. 
e Political Role—All this strategy is de- 
vised under the Lewis brand of general- 
ship to carry him to vict if the go- 
ing proves tough There 1 chance 
that the coal operators 
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ll decide to 
satisfy his demands without a fight— 
though at the moment this seems un- 
likely. And even if Lewis gets what he’s 
after without a fight, it can be taken 
for granted he'll find some other mis- 
chievous role to play in the campaign. 
Without making any commitments, 
he’s told friends he likes Ike 
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Both Sides Won 


Steel companies and 
union can both claim victories 
—and harmony moves may 
be most important gain. 


Saturday, July 26, opened clear and— 
surprisingly—cool in Bethlehem, Pa. By 
mid-morning, that was all you could 
say for it. For both the sun and the 
people had begun to heat up. 

A 54-day steel strike had been settled 
the night before. Yet this awakening 
steel town found little evidence of it. 
Resolute pickets were still on duty; 
bitter arguments developed as impov- 
erished steelworkers tried to go to work. 
¢ Holdup—On the picket lines, and at 
United Steelworkers (CIO) headquar- 
ters across town, you heard rumors. 
Some said coal negotiations were the 
holdup. It proved to be iron ore. At 
headquarters, the relief committee was 
still in business, even though a return 
to work seemed only hours away. 
Strikers and union officials played 
pinochle or Polish rummy while they 
waited around. A few drank birch beer 
at the pickets’ bar and argued endlessly 
about the “right-to-manage” provisions 
of the new contract. A knot of local 
union officials gathered around the desk 
of John Posivak, a USW staffer. He sat 
tensely by a phone (picture, page 31) 
waiting for a call from district director 
C. B. Newell, helping negotiate the ore 
settlement in Washington. 

By suppertime, it became apparent 

that word would come soon. Posivak 
nervously sent men to the five plant 
gates. Their orders: The picket tents 
don’t come down until you get word 
from this office. Only from here will 
it be official. 
e Word Comes—After a half-dozen false 
alarms, at 6:21 the word from Newell 
came. At 6:22, Posivak called a Bethle- 
hem Steel industrial relations man, told 
him the plant was open. Then, in a re- 
porter’s car, he hastened after the jubi- 
lant crew which had deserted headquar- 
ters to spread the word to the picket 
lines. 

Within two hours, 500 maintenance 
men—out of about 19,000 Bethlehem 
plant, mill, and office employees—were 
at work. Smoke from wood fires in the 
blast furnace stoves began to smear the 
evening sky. Already, the place was 
beginning to look again like Bethle- 
hem. 


1. Settlement Terms 


The day-long mood of sullen, frus- 
trated rage had given way to exultation. 
Bethlehem’s workingmen _ probably 
weren’t too concerned just then about 
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Dun ¢ Bradstreet was 


Occupants of this ultra-modern build- 
ing enjoy man-made air comfort every 
day in the year, and behind this com- 
fort are seven large high-pressure 
“Buffalo” Fans which propel condi- 
tioned air to all parts of the building. 
Yet, gone are the traditional large 
air ducts, and in their place, small 
pipes. These save valuable space, 
yet carry large volumes of air, be- 
cause the “Buffalo” Fans are forcing it 
through faster and at higher pressure, 
QUIETLY! It’s a relatively new con- 
cept of air delivery, and a hard job for 
ventilating fans, yet these “Buffalo” 
Limit-Load Fans are equal to it. Their 
non-overloading characteristic makes it 
impossible to burn out a drive motor, 
no matter how the system varies. 


What is your job for air? “Buffalo”, 
with its complete line of proven air 
handling units and its 75 years of 
experience in air, is ready to help you 
get the best possible results, as it has 
helped Dun & Bradstreet and many 
other well-known firms. 


BUFFALO 


458 BROADWAY 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 

Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Left, Dun & Bradstreet 
Building, New York 
City. Kerby Saunders, 
Inc., Air Conditioning 
Contractors; Reinhard, 
Hofmeister & Walquist, 
Archt.; George A. Fuller 
Co., General Contractor, 


“Almost from the first, the equipment 
and systems worked exactly as they 
were intended to...” from OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN, Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors National Asso- 
ciation. Above and below are shown 
“Buffalo” high pressure fans on the 
12th floor. 


All photos, courtesy Kerby Saunders, Inc. 
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the over-all economics of the thing. 
They were too busy getting back on the 
job—and on the payroll. 

Actually, the economics of the settle- 
ment are not vastly different from the 
recommendations the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board made more than two months 
ago—nor from industry offers made 
shortly after the strike began. WSB's 
recommendations envisioned a contract 
which would run 18 months without 
reopening, and which provided wage 
stepups over that period. The settle- 
ment is on a contract that will be re- 
opened on wages next June—with the 
right to strike or lock out if there is no 
agreement 
¢ Rounded Out—The base rate wage 
increase, retroactive to Mar. 1, provides 
124¢ plus a 4¢ jump in spread between 
job classes. This is equivalent to an 
16¢ per hour boost for work- 
ers in basic steel mills. 

hese additional provisions round out 
the cconomic matters: six paid holi- 
davs, with double time for holidays 
worked: increased shift differentials to 
6¢ per hour for the afternoon and 9¢ 
per hour for the night turns; three 
weeks paid vacation after 15 years of 
service; decreased differentials between 
northern and southern’ plants by 5¢ 
per hour. They are calculated to raise 
steel labor costs 21.1¢ per man hour. 
¢ The Contest—As everyone knows by 
now, however, these items ceased to 
be in dispute a good while ago. What 
kept the strike alive were differences 
between the companics and the union 
over union security, and differences be- 
tween the industry and Washington 
over prices 

Although both union and industry 
claim a victory on the passionately 
contested union-shop issue, both gave 
ground from their original position. 
WSB had recommended a union shop, 
with its precise form and limitation left 
to further bargaining. The union 
fought all along for a straight-out union 
shop which would require all steel 
workers to join USW; the companies 
were against giving more than the 
maintenance-of-membership clause of 
the old contract. 
¢ Compromise—The settlement pro 
vides this complicated compromise: 
Each new employee must sign a union 
application card. Unless he revokes it 
by notifying the company in writing 
between 15 and 30 davs after being 
hired, he automatically becomes a union 
member 30 days after going on the 
pavroll Che company must refer all 
revocation notices to the union. Em- 
plovees who are now union members, 
as well as new hires, have to keep in 
good standing with the union until 
June 30, 1954. At that time thev will 
have a 15-day opportunity to resign in 
writing an “escape period” the union 
didn’t want to give. 


average 
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SMILES between union’s Murray and Steel’s Fairless could mean friendship blooms. 


To reach this compromise, the union 
yielded more than the industry, al- 
though its “security” is appreciably 
stronger than it was under the old 
contract. 


ll. Future Relations 


The steel industry has never been 
anvone’s archetype of good labor rela- 
tions. Very few men on either the in- 
dustry or the labor side have cared 
very deeply about improving day-by- 
day relations in the mills. The steel 
union is not a good grievance-processing 
organization—probably because it is a 
direct lineal descendant of the miners’ 
union which has never been much in- 
terested in servicing members’ com- 
plaints. Nor has steel management 
shown anv great skill in understanding 
and dealing with work problems which 
make employees resentful and dissatis- 
fied 

Both the union and the industry have 
had some brilliant representation in col 
lective bargaining. But it has become 
evident that that isn’t enough. Bitter- 
ness and hard feelings now aggravate all 
negotiations (BW —Jan.12’52,p30) and 
tend to outweigh the statesmanship of 
the bargainers 
¢On Tour—The length and antago- 
nisms of the strike were a shock to ev- 
eryone directly concerned. The an- 
nouncement that U.S. Stecl’s Ben 
Fairless and the union’s Phil Murray 
will together tour Big Steel’s plants is 
dramatic recognition that relations need 
repair. It may turn out to be just a 
stunt. But if there is real will and 
effort in the ranks behind each man 


to improve day-by-da tions in the 
mills, it can be the nportant 


consequence of th« 


ll. Effect on Other Industries 


The wage settlement teel will 
have little fresh impact ther in 
dustries. The wage t have not 
really been in dispute f 1 month 
Shortly after WSB 
mendations, it was known pretty well 
what the economic level of the ultimate 
settlement would bc important 
negotiations have be king 
waiting stecl’s wage t Che 
of-living index (page | till 
principal barometer f 

Nor does the steel ag ient’s pro 
fect man 


recom 


ncrease 


vision for paid holid 
other emplovers. Steel f the last 
big industries to estat idav pa\ 
Because it is a continu production 
operation it has resisted til now. 

¢ Holding Fast—Ih« hop deal 
will, however, be import to some 
other managements. | he last three 
vears there has been particu 
larly by the CIO union xpand un 
ion security from the time main 
tenance-of-membership p 1 into the 
all-out union shop. Of the big CIO 
groups, the auto union been most 
successful, the steel least suc 
cessful. Had Murray \ lean vic- 
tory on this point, union » demands 
for other industries would |! 
irresistable. As it is, the thead will 
not bring many significant changes in 
the union security equation anywhere. 
Management is determined to hold the 
status quo. 


ive become 
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WSB Ill has no dispute- 
settling power, will operate 
on a pared budget. It sits 


down to a big case load. 


Wage Stabilization Board III set up 
shop t this week. As it came into exist- 
ence, dispute-handling—the power that 
led to a death sentence for WSB II— 
became a thing of the past for the tri- 
partite wage body. 

President Truman formally created 
the new 18-member board—the third 
since the start of the Korean war—in 
conformance with the amended Defense 
Production Act. WSB III has new pub- 
lic members and a new chairman— 
Archibald Cox, Harvard law professor 
and co-chairman of the Construction 
Industry Stabilization Commission, a 
semi-independent arm of WSB. Other- 
wise, it’s about the same as WSB II 
except that: 

eIt has no dispute-handing ‘au- 
thority. Bowing to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, Truman revoked the limited 
man og power he gave WSB II 
on Apr. 21, 1951. 

. aecaives are subject to Senate 
confirmation; current appointments are 
only on an interim, or recess, basis. 

¢ The new board is tied closer than 
its predecessor to Economic Stabilizer 
Roger Putnam. It’s now under his su- 
pervision and direction in “performing 
any of its functions.” Putnam will issue 
all regulations and policies in his own 
name, after consulting with WSB III. 
With the old board, it was the other 
way around: The board issued regula- 
tions and directives after getting the 
stabilizer’s approval. 
¢ Union Reaction—For a while, labor 
balked at going along with what its 
leaders called a “meaningless” WSB III. 
This week, however, first AFL and then 
CIO grudgingly agreed to accept ap- 
pointments to the board. This labor de- 
cision ended a lot of uncertainty about 
the future of WSB III. It wiped out— 
for the present—threats of a boycott of 
the wage board and the stabilization 
program generally. 

After their earlier rough talk, the 
unions apparently decided that more 
would be lost than gained through a 
boycott. Putnam could operate indefi- 
nitely without a board. While he did, 
labor would have no direct voice in 
wage regulations and policies. 

ork Cut Out—The new board has 
its work cut out for it. As it took over 
from WSB II, it found some weighty 
business before it: 

e A big case load, including about 
12,000 wage-boost petitions. 
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ARCHIBALD COX, Harvard law professor, 
is named W’SB chairman. 


¢ Some major worries, such as what 
to do about “‘productivity” raises (BW— 
Jul.12’52,p130), and how to handle 
wage pressures sure to build up when 
the cost of living takes expected new 
jumps this fall (page 102). 

¢ A smaller budget—only $9.6-mil- 
lion for the fiscal year instead of the 
$14.2-mibllion the board set as its mini- 
mum requirement. 
¢ Money Trouble—The smaller budget 
is one of the new board’s major prob- 
lems. Personnel must be cut. Undoubt- 
edly, that will mean more delays in 
handling cases—a thought that makes 
board members shudder when they 
think of criticism in the past over fre- 
quent six-month delays. 

According to retiring WSB II mem- 
bers, the pared budget will so reduce 
the board’s enforcement work that 
“very little policing of WSB regula- 
tions” will be possible in the future. 
¢ First Acts—Perhaps because of that, 
Stabilizer Putnam aimed one of his first 
general orders of the new stabilization 
period at the enforcement problem. 
He created a single enforcement com- 
mission in the Economic Stabilization 
Administration to handle wage and sal- 
ary control violators. 

In three other orders, Putnam (1) 
adopted all old WSB regulations that 
are still applicable under the amended 
law; (2) spelled out again what author- 
~. WSB is to have under the amended 
law; and (3) made nine exceptions to 
the exemption of small businesses from 
wage controls, and provided that ex- 
emptions of employers with eight or 
fewer employees are to continue until 
they employ 15 persons. 


«+e as long as you keep 


your feet on the ground! 


Gnd the metal working production 
men—especially those who build 
machines thot use the tools—keep 
their feet on the ground. They must, 
to build better aircraft, better land 
equipment—so they use Wesson- 
metal. Wessonmetal—a cemented 
carbide—is now used to machine 
some part of every tank, truck, 
tractor or plane we produce. Write 
for details yourself —today! 
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carbide — 
is available in six standord grades, 
several special grades. Wesson will 
produce a grade to meet the needs 
of our most modern machines or 
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( sizine UP PEOPLE 


Shows how to size up people—their person- 
ality, intelligence, and ability. Gives help 
on d nining how people differ; on grad- 
ng human abilities, such as intelligence 
hanical and enginee 
estimating trustworthiness, et« 
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SHOWMANSHIP 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A master public speaker shows you the 
whole bag of tricks of showmanship, to 
t s lively and 


mak you alk interesting 


Not just a stunt book, but also 
of the 
the 


Includes many pointers on delivery, 


ous eatment showman’s tech- 


‘getting audience on his 


ise of humor, stories, news, and 


sal al, audience 
By Edward J. Hegarty. 


participation, ete. 


236 pages, $3.75 








THE FIVE GREAT 
RULES OF SELLING 


Gives the preven do's and don't's of profit- 


able selling. [t lists the qualities you need 
to m essfully and shows you how to 
develop them, A do-it book 
that fills the need for a sales handbook that 
tells you HOW to 
sell. By Percy H. Whiting. 


261 pages, $3.50 


valuable how-to 


really 
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DEVELOPING 
YOUR 
EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY 


Here is a specific, de- 
tailed plan for cultivat- 
mark the top-flight 
with 


es which 


nating each point 


ob studies of currently 
The book tells how 
mprove 


your per- 


hink productively, make decisions. 


es, and how to rapidly qualify 
responsibilities and re- 


By Howard Smith, 225 pages, wee 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


aeedededentontasivaleniadeniantentadentes | 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 


Send book checked below for 10 days’ ex 
tien on approval in 10 days I will remit 
b I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
(We pay for 


post paid 
t same eturn 


ris Coupon 
aird & Laird--SIZING UP PEOPLE $3.75 
SHOWMANSHIP 7’ 

—E GREAT RULES OF SELL. 
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DEV. YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
$3.50 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 
of Living 


Old New Old New Old New: 
* * * 


105.9 
123.2 
141.9 
135.7 
141.1 


145.6 
190.5 
214.1 


168.2 


170.2 
185.2 
185.5 
185.5 
186.6 


187.4 
188.6 
189.1 
189.1 
187.9 
188.0 
188.7 
189.0 


189.3 
190.0 
190.2 
188.3 
188.4 
189.6 
190.4 


June, 1952 191.1 189.6 


“BLS hos revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10 


204.3 

196.0 196.0 
204.6 203.1 
227.0 226.9 
227.5 227.7 
226.4 227.0 
226.3 227.3 


229.2 229.2 
232.1 231.4 
233.9 232.2 
234.6 232.4 
229.1 227.5 
229.2 227.6 
232.3 230.0 
234.6 230.8 


236.0 231.5 


Food Clothing 
Lhd 


+ 


Old 


105.8 
108.5 
108.0 
108.1 
108.3 


108.5 
109.2 
117.0 
120.6 
122.6 


123.9 
128.3 
128.8 
129.3 
130.0 


130.8 
131.4 
131.8 
132.2 
132.8 
132.9 
133.2 
133.7 


103.3 
125.3 
127.9 
138.0 
145.4 


157.2 
185.7 
196.9 
190.3 
185.0 


185.0 
205.5 
204.9 
205.2 
210.7 


211.0 
209.9 
209.1 
206.7 
206.1 
205.6 
205.0 
204.4 


129.4 


130.9 
135.7 
136.2 
136.8 
137.5 


138.2 
138.9 
139.2 
139.7 
140.2 
140.5 
140.8 
141.3 


185.0 


184.6 
204.0 
203.3 
203.6 
209.0 


208.9 
207.6 
206.8 
204.6 
204.3 
203.5 
202.7 
202.3 


204.0 202.0 134.0 141.6 


51, ptt2). 


Sinde the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargaining, BLS will continue 
issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952. 


Dota: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Still Inching Upward 





Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of- 
living figures climbed again during the 
month ended June 15—to a _ record 
191.1% of 1935-39 costs figured on 
BLS’ “old” or unrevised basis, and 
189.6% on the “new” formula. 

Moreover, further living-cost rises are 
just ahead. They'll add more complica- 
tions to the control problems the new 
Wage Stabilization Board will inherit 
(page 95). 

The boosts in steel wages and prices 

—probably to be followed in coal and 
other industries—will lift BLS’ monthly 
index still higher in the next six 
months. Some Washington economists 
expect a high of about 194.0 during 
the winter. Even less of a climb would 
create new, strong wage pressures. 
e Where We Stand—The current in- 
dex of 191.1 is 5.2% higher than BLS’ 
January, 1951, figure of 181.6—which 
reflected costs when the government 
applied wage controls. 

It is 12.3% higher than the 170.2 
level reached in the weeks just before 
the start of the Korean war. It shows 
less than a 1% increase over the last 
six months, from mid-January’s 190.2 
index figure. 

WSB regulations permit employers 


not covered by cost-of-living contracts 
to adjust pay once eve x months to 
balance wages and living costs 

¢ Some Raises—Unk vere trail- 
ing before January, f rkers not 
covered by c-of-l claus¢ vill benefit 
from the six-month But around 
40,000 employees und ilator pacts 
providing for quartet will 
collect 1¢ or 2¢ c-of-l including 
25,000 employees of Douglas Aircraft 
in California. 

[he nation’s 1l-million auto workers 
and nearly half as many in electrical- 
manufacturing will get adjust- 
ment in one month, based on the mid- 
July index figure. So far, they have 
accumulated a paper raise of 1¢ that 
can be increased, or iminated, by 
changes in the next BLS index, due late 
in August. 

Railroad workers, al 
escalator pacts, aren’t du 
ment for two months 
¢ Food Higher—Th« 
reflects increases in the costs of food, 
rent, and miscellaneous goods and serv- 
ices. Clothing prices dropped for the 
ninth month in a house furnish- 
ings, including appliances, slipped for 
the seventh straight time 


isLlOMmS 


pay 


wered by 
for adjust- 


mid-June index 


row 
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@ Labor dominance at the Democratic con- 


vention was more apparent than real. 


@ While it succeeded in ousting Sen. Bark- 


ley as a Presidential nominee, the episode 


backfired. 


@ The three nonconforming Southern dele- 


gations were seated, despite labor's efforts. 


@ Having initially favored losing horses, 


unions now are solidly behind their third 


choice. 


@ Labor's activity on the floor and behind 


the scenes shows .. . 








“You... Don’t Exist !!” 








Labor's view of its voting power, drawn by Bernard Seaman, 


Unions Are Still Wed to Democrats 


The sum of two national conven- 
tions as far as labor is concerned is: 

e Labor leaders enriched their 
political experience, but have few other 
net gains to show for their work. 

e They are more deeply com- 
mitted than ever to the Democratic 
Party. 

Labor started out looking like a 
powerhouse in the Democratic conven- 
tion. It shoved Vice-President Alben 
Barkley right out of the race for the 
Presidency. It got nearly everything it 
wanted in the platform. It worked 
cffectively in state delegations for rules 
changes requiring “loyalty oaths” to 
the convention’s nominees. 

At that point, a well-known Mid- 
western editor, Roy Roberts of the 
Kansas City Star, wrote with some 
justification that labor was the domi- 
nant voice in the convention. 

e Fade-Out—But labor power had al- 
ready started to fade by then. 

The Barkley episode boomeranged, 
as the labor leaders themselves realized 
almost immediately. 

The rules victory was negated when 
the convention seated the three re- 
bellious Southern delegations. 

Then labor initially backed losing 
candidates both for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency. 

e Hangmen—It was the way labor re- 
nounced Barkley, an old friend, more 
than the renunciation itself, that re- 
bounded as a piece of bad public rela- 
tions. Both George M. Harrison, AFL 
Railway Clerks president, and Jack 
Kroll, CIO Political Action Commit- 
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tee director, were convinced that James 
Farley was plotting to recapture the 
party through Barkley—and they re- 
garded Farley as a New Deal deserter. 

Barkley had invited AFL and CIO 

convention groups te breakfast on the 
opening day of the convention. In- 
stead of waiting until then to break 
the news to him, the two laborites 
announced to the press the preceding 
afternoon that labor couldn’t back 
Barkley; he was “too old” for the job, 
they said. By breakfast time the next 
day, everybody was aware the Vice- 
President was playing host to his own 
political executioners. 
¢ Repercussion—The stir this created 
among other labor leaders, not a direct 
party to the anti-Barkley statement, 
was profound. For a time it looked as 
though Harrison and Kroll would be 
repudiated by their own people. Ac- 
tually, it did come close to that. 

George Meany, AFL secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles |. MacGowan, the Boiler- 
makers’ president, and other AFL 
people called on Barkley to assure him 
of their personal esteem—and to empha- 
size that the AFL as an organization 
had not done this to him. This took 
some explaining, because one of the 
breakfast guests was James L. Mc- 
Devitt, director of AFL’s Labor’s 
League for Political Education. Harri- 
son did not show up for the breakfast 
date. 

Philip Murray sent his personal coun- 
sel, Arthur Goldberg, and James Carey, 
CIO _ secretary-treasurer, to assuage 
Barkley’s wounds. He also sent a 


telegram to the Vice-President, in 
deeply personal terms. 

¢ Grist for Lewis—Meanwhile, a well- 
known Republican, John L. Lewis, 
moved in to exploit the AFL-CIO 
blunder. Through press agents on the 
scene, and through a United Mine 
Workers district president, Sam Caddy 
of Kentucky, Lewis ripped into Kroll, 
Harrison, and—one of his favorite tar- 
gets—Walter Reuther of CIO’s United 
Auto Workers. 

The Lewis fulminations against AFL 
and CIO foes were not hard to under- 
stand. In his lavish praise of Barkley, 
however, there was something that did 
not meet the eye right off. This be- 
came quite clear when Kentucky's Gov. 
Lawrence W. Wetherby went to the 
convention rostrum after  Barkley’s 
speech and embraced the Vice-Presi- 
dent, a fellow Kentuckian. 

It was not Barkley but the governor 
whom Lewis was desperately trving to 
play up to. With Wetherby on his 
side, Lewis could win the costliest and 
bloodiest organizing campaign he has 
waged in 15 years. For more than a 
year, mine operators in two nonunion 
counties in eastern Kentucky (Clay and 
Leslie) have defied UMW. UMW 
complains that its organizers have been 
shot at, and their cars dynamited. And 
it says that Lewis’ appeals to the gov- 
ernor for “protection” have been in 
vain. 

e Third Choice—As far as candidates 
were concerned, Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
was labor’s third choice. Averell Harri- 
man and Sen. Estes Kefauver were 
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Motor Repairman Says 
KLIXON Protectors Best Protection 


Against Motor Burnouts 


MEMPHIS, TENN.: Garth Leslie, Foreman of 

fractional HP motor repair at Camp Electric, 

has seen hundreds of KLIXON Protectors in 

action, He says: 

“Hundreds of wy HP — = onl 

paired yearly in our sh jased o 

| ee I am cuaninaed ‘that the °RLIXON 
herent Overheat Protector, as applied by 

the motor manufacturer, is the best protection 

against motor burnouts.” 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 
into the motor by the motor manufac- 
turer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
working by preventing 
the motors from burning 
out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 
Secement, request equip- 
ment that has motors with 
Automatic Klixon Protectors. 


“ss! _ SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & S Connet Corp. 
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CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 





lou vane STEEL CAR 


Large scale producers of .. . 
big weldments on a production 
basis — die. pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 
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Labor Relations 
Personne! Analysis 

Industrial Research 

Industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 

Tax Counselling 
Tax Consulting 

Patenting 


or similar services you will be inter- 
ested e new tes - Services 
Section of For information 


write the 
Classified Advertising Division 
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both were out-and-out 
that was what 


ahead of him; 
T-H_ repealers, and 
counted. 

In particular, most of the AFL group 
were a. Kefauver. One of them, T. C. 
Carroll of AFL’s Maintenance of Way 
Employees, lambasted Stevenson on 
balloting day, calling him a sure elec- 
tion loser. Harrison first campaigned 
for Harriman, then switched to Steven- 
son when the New Yorker withdrew. 

The CIO leaders privately preferred 
Harriman, but—for the record—soft- 

daled this early preference. Some 
seat sentiment showed up in the 
lower CIO ranks, but the top echelon 
managed to keep it quict. All that the 
record showed, until the last day, was 
that anv one of the three candidates 
would be acceptable. Finally, the CIO 
called on its people to vote for Steven- 
son as they could discharge 
their state commitments. By that time, 
they were merely embracing the inevit- 
able candidate 

Labor and supporting liberal leaders 
were rebuffed in the selection of Sen. 
John J. Sparkman of Alabama for Vice- 
President. They wanted Kefauver or 
any northern “liberal” for the No. 2 
spot. They regard Sparkman’s civil 
rights votes as a liability among mi- 
nority-group voters. Further, they say, 
he blurs a principal labor campaign 
issue because he voted for T-H in the 
Senate on the initial vote, then later 
switched to sustain Truman’s veto. 

Labor leaders at the Democratic con- 
vention ostensibly were speaking and 
acting as individuals, not for their or- 
ganizations. But the fiction of non- 
partisanship fooled nobody. 
¢ Committed—lhe contrast with the 
Republican convention was obvious. 
William Hutcheson of the AFL’s Car- 
penters was the only top labor leader 
at the GOP session. 

A majority of the AFL executive 
council was on hand for the Democratic 
show, although some staved in the 
wings and went their separate ways. 
CIO was even more strongly repre- 
sented, and—since it is a more closely 
knit group—acted as an organization. 
Handouts were issued in the name of 
its PAC. Kroll and Reuther, neither 
of them delegates, directed things from 
the Palmer House 

In all, AFL and CIO claimed “more 
than 100” delegates carried union cards. 


soon as 





The Pictures——Cover by Bob 
Isear Associated Photographers 
—110; Lynn Crawford—69; Mar- 
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News—106 (it): Bob Isear—38, 
119, 120, 121; S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Labor Press As- 
sociated, Inc.—103; United Press 
—106 (rt.); Wide World—29, 100. 
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Union Welfare Funds 
Build Apartment House 


Washington’s newest air-conditioned 
apartment building is the latest display 
of growing union welf funds. The 
eight-story, ructure was 
partly financed by funds of the Inter 
national Brotherhood Electrical 
Workers Benefit Assn elfare pro- 
gram that takes in about 250,000 of the 
AFL union’s 450,000 duespavers 

lhe apartment hou gally owned 
by 1500 Massachusetts Avenue, Inc., 
named after the building address. The 
benefit association owns f the stock 
Dan W. Tracy, IBEW ident, and 
J. Scott Milne, secretar ld the same 
posts in the new building corporation. 

Built and managed by Ring Engi- 
necring Co., the structure is designed 
so that it can be converted into a hotel 
at anv time. It is covered by a $4.4- 
million FHA-insured mortg 

I'he site, close to d wn Wash- 
ington, adjoins IBEW’s ecight-story of- 
fice building. 


556-unit 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A 123¢ raise, retroact » Jan. 1, 
1951, ended a strike tl t bv the Or- 
der of Railwav Conduct igainst Pull 
man Co. Besides th¢ boost, con 
ductors get a standard vad cost-of 
living clause, and agre« 
rules moratorium to 
* 

CIO carpet workers, on 
hawk Carpet Co. mill 
voted 1,628 to 676 agai 
7¢ raise, plus other conc 
says the amount isn’t enough; it 
for 25¢. 


= 
June 2, 

cpting 
Union 


aske d 


* 
Five-day work week is now in effect for 
yard-service employees of 80 major 
railroads. A contract signed in May, 
1951, set the five-day week (instead of 
six days) to become effect this vear, 
provided sufficient manpower was avail- 
able. l’ew roads have becn hampered by 
a manpower shortage. 

ra 
UAW lost in its attempt to have a two- 
week vacation closedown at Electric 
Auto-Lite accepted by the Ohio Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation as a 
layoff. It would have made 5,000 em- 
ployees eligible for Ere ment com- 
pensation (BW- ~. 26’52,p115). 


lulu AFL 
hard hit by 
trike last 


A $3,000 loan ro a Hon 
union to a small employ 
the West Coast shipping 
week helped him meet an important 
obligation on time: He used it to pay, 
on due date, a retroactive wage increase 
to his AFL employees. 
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Typical installation of a sus- 
pended acoustical panel ceil- 
ing showing method of sup- 
port for ceiling members and 
lighting fixtures. 


A completely 
new concept in 
noise control! 


At last, an acoustical ceiling ideal for offices, schools, 
hospitals . . . and for large industrial areas! It is beau- 
tiful anywhere. But for factory spaces its beauty is a 
bonus. Full access, incombustibility, fast installation 
and low cost make this the first practical way to re- 
duce plant noise...for greater safety, for increased 
efficiency that will pay the low cost many times over! 

Reynolds Aluminum Acoustical System is distrib- 
uted through franchised applicators trained in the 
acoustical field...offering dependable engineering, 
estimating and installation service, Military demands 
for aluminum limit the supply, but aluminum capacity 
is rapidly expanding. For the name of your nearest 
applicator, together with printed literature, write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Aluminum Acoustical System can be 
suspended or attached directly to ceilings. Panels 





are supported at walls by aluminum angles and 





between walls by aluminum T-sections. The T- 








sections are suspended from roof, framing, or 
truss work by wires or metal strips. Sound ab- 
sorbing material is laid directly on panels or 
attached to ceiling above. A completely flexible 
system providing a noise reduction factor up to 
.90 and uniformly high at all frequencies. 
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Iran’s Mohammed Mossadegh 


Egypt’s Mohammed Naguib Bey 


TWO STRONG MEN IN A DANGEROUS AREA ADD UP TO 


U.S. Dilemma in the Middle East 


Not even convention politics could keep the Middle East out of U.S. 


headlines 
violently 
makers into some crucial decisions. 


For the past two weeks, Egypt and Iran have been stewing 
The resulting brew is something that will force U.S. policy- 


Strong men have emerged in both countries. The Egyptian throne is 


vacant; the Iranian throne is tottering. There, comparison ends. 


Iran’s 


Mohammed Mossadegh, well-known to the world, rode to near-absolute 
power on the backs of a shrieking mob. Major Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
Bey, unknown outside Egypt, rolled in on the well-oiled wheels of a 


military coup, long in the planning. 
Of the two, Iran’s Mossadegh has the more ticklish job 


No country 


in the world is in as much danger of falling to communism; one misstep 
and the balance of power in the entire Middle East could be disastrously 
altered. Gen. Naguib, further removed from Soviet intrigues, has more 


time in Egypt. What he makes of hi 


opportunity, however, will have a 


profound effect in that troubled part of the world. 


Iran: Gamble on Mossadegh or Stand Pat? 


Four days of bloody rioting early 
last week, climaxed by Mossadegh’s 
return to power, all but shattered the 
traditional pillars of Iranian state au- 
thority. It was the Shah who ordered 
Premier Qavam to step on Tudeh Com- 
munists, Moslem fanatics, other 
extremists. It was Qavam who repre- 
sented the coalition between the “Ba- 
zaar” (the urban upper ‘classes) and 
the great landowners—the combination 
that has ruled Iran for a century. It 
was a majority of the Majlis (parlia- 
ment) that gave Qavam the green light 
to try for an oil settlement with the 
British. 

A united front of extremists upset 
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all that. Today the Majlis is largely 
a collection yes-men, the Bazaar is 
trembling. The Shah has been warned 
that what happened to Egypt's Farouk 
could happen to him. That leaves it 
up to Mossadegh, now in control of 
the army, to bring law and order. To 
do that he’ll have to combine economic 
wizardry and tightrope politicking. 

¢ Holding the Lid Down—On the eco- 
nomic front, Mossadegh will have to 
follow a wide-open inflationary policy. 
He'll have to print money to pay his 
army and civil service. He'll have to 
keep a lid on that inflation by taxing 
Iran’s rich “1,000 families” as much 
as possible. That will be a political 


pleasure for the old m because the 
“1,000 families” backed Qavam to the 
hilt 

There are U.S. offi 
that Mossadegh will b 
much money from th« 
them are said to be fice the 
There’s bound to b« VI 
flight as well 
e More of the Same—\! idegh’s in 
flationary policy will be merely an ac 
celeration of the sort of thing he’s been 
doing all along. He’s managed 
to avoid mass unemployment and _ to 
keep his civil service and paid by 
liquidating sterling balan borrowing 
from banks, exhausting pension funds, 
dipping cautiously into reserves. 
Sterling balances are now close to zero 
So he'll be forced to d the gold 
reserves more boldly, ip borrow- 
ing from banks 

The effects of this p¢ 
felt immediately. Washington gives 
Mossadegh six months to a year before 
he'll get into bad economic trouble. 
By then, inflation should be squeezing 
the workers and government employees 
So far only the commercial and trading 
classes have been hit hard by loss of 
oil revenues. 
¢ Buffer—Oil, 


who doubt 
to wring 
Many of 
country 
capital 


ld 
| 


won't be 


of course, could keep 
Mossadegh going. Abadan’s storage 
tanks are chock full. Much of that 
stored oil could be sold off; plenty of 
adventurers—many Americans among 
them—would buy it, and Mossadegh’s 
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men are busily trying to line up cus- 
tomers. The British probably wouldn’t 
go all-out to stop such sales. 

But there’s little chance that Mos- 
sadegh will make a complete about- 
face on the over-all oil issue—reopen 
Iranian oil production, turn the te- 
finery on full stream, and sell to the big 
buyers like Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. He's 
more deeply committed to an uncom- 
promising nationalist policy now than 
ever before. 
¢ Loosening the Chains—At the mo- 
ment of his victory over the Shah and 
Qavam, Mossadegh became a virtual 
prisoner of the motley “united front,” 
led by a firmly disciplined Tudeh 
Party. Now he has to try and free 
himself from that deadly embrace. 

Mossadegh clearly wants to. He has 
sent word to the U.S. embassy in 
Teheran that he accepted Communist 
support only temporarily in order to 
oust Qavam and that now he intends 
to use all his power to crush it. Em- 
bassy officials believe Mossadegh is 
well aware of the dangers of playing 
ball with the Moscow men. But if oil 
money doesn’t come in, the Commu 
nists will gain. 
¢ Twin Bressures—While some U.S. 
observers believe there’s little danger 
of a Communist coup without direct 
Soviet intervention, they say that Mos- 
sadegh may be forced further and 


further toward rightist totalitarianism 
under the twin pressures of economics 
and Kashani. Ayatollah Kashani is a 
violent religious fanatic bent on re- 
establishing the old-line Islamic society. 
He and his Moslem extremist hench- 
men apparently have no constructive 
ideas and no scruples, as indicated by 
their open collaboration with the Com- 
munists during the riots. Kashani has 
gained menacing power from his role 
in reinstating Mossadegh. 

The situation could become even 
more tangled. If it does, the ultimate 
beneficiary is Stalin. He'll use his pro- 
verbial patience before making any 
overt moves, 
¢ The Choice—For U.S. leaders, Iran 
under Mossadegh presents a policy di- 
lemma. Should we gamble on Mos- 
sadegh, the ‘‘strong man,” as the last 
hope of keeping Iran out of the Soviet 
fold? Or should we stand pat, ad- 
vancing no more than our present mili- 
tarv and Point Four aid commitment, 
and concentrate on building up the sec- 
ond lines of defense in Turkey or Iraq? 

If we invest heavily in + Sativa. & 
we may encourage development of 
other extreme nationalists in Iraq, 
jeopardizing the British position there 
and Iraq’s important oil production. 
If we have to stop aid to Iran, we may 
accelerate the process of decay and 
dissolution. 


Egypt: A Dictator Nobody Knows 


Egypt has no king, save for tiny, 
seven-months-old Fuad II, now in exile 
with his father. Egypt has an army 
dictator. At midweek, those were about 
the only solid facts in the still cloudy 
Egyptian situation. 

Last weekend, King Farouk packed 
up his family—and, reportedly, some 
gold—and set sail for bulging bank ac- 
counts and the good life abroad. Tew 
were sorry, none were surprised to see 
hun go. 

Perhaps the most charitable bon 
voyage Farouk received came from 
England’s Manchester Guardian: “He 
is the scapegoat now, but he was not 
the only sinner.” 
¢ Clean House—It remains for Major 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib Bey and his 
civilian allies to root out the sinners 
left behind. Few Western observers 
can predict how Naguib’s coup will 
work out, mainly because they know 
so little about him. He could do for 
Egypt what Kemal Ataturk did for 
Turkey—clean house and establish a 
modern nation. He’s already made a 
start by sounding the campaign against 
corruption and kicking out the palace 
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retinue. Or he could set up an ineffi- 
cient, ultranationalistic military dic- 
tatorship. 

There’s little in Naguib’s background 
that suggests which way he'll turn. A 
second-generation professional soldier 
in his early fifties. Naguib was brought 
up during the time of British military 
rule in Egypt, matured at the time of 
mounting Egyptian nationalism. He 
made his mark in the Arab-Israel war 
in 1948, came back a major general 
well-known to his comrades. Then he 
took over command of Egypt’s In- 
fantry Training School. 
¢ Fed Up—It was the younger cadre 
that helped Naguib seize power last 
week. They felt they were sabotaged 


in Israel by inefficiency, graft, lack of ’ 


support from Cairo. The humiliating 
defeats at the hands of the Israeli 
militia rubbed it in. 

Naguib’s army comrades have in- 
sisted that the government press an 
anticorruption drive launched a few 
months ago by Premier Hilaly Pasha. 
Farouk gave in to them on that score. 
But he insisted that royal favorites 
have command of the army and war 





‘Stuns Realist slides 
hone written wp 
hig es athe 

visual selling aid |" 


Saye A. M. SHEARD, 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
The Egry Register Compony, Dayton, Ohio 


ORE and more firms are successfully utiliz- 
ing Stereo-REALIST pictures of their prod- 
ucts or services in true-to-life three dimensions 
and full natural color. The Egry Register Com- 
pany, manufacturer of autographic registers 
and all types of business forms, is one which 
has proved to its own satisfaction that REALIST 
sales kits are “the world’s finest visual selling 
aid.” Salesmen like them because they make 
their job easier. And buyers actually welcome 
salesmen with their realistic and colorful slides 
and viewer. 

The REALIST camera which takes these pic- 
tures has some application in every business. 
It's the ideal personal camera, too. Check its 
many advantages at your camera store or com- 
mercial photographer, or write the Davip 
White ComPAny, 383 West Court Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


Priced according to 
Fair Trade Practices. 
Camera and Viewer 


$178.75 (Tax Inc.) 


woRealist 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 


Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and 
NR Accessories are products of the David 
W bite Company, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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Putting the 


Remember how it tickles as good 
as it tastes? 

Spinning that delectable, gossa- 
mer, spun-sugar puff of pink cotton 
candy, however, requires a high de- 
gree of carefully controlled heat. 

That is why the candy-making 
machine manufacturer, The Electric 
Candy Floss Machine Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., uses Ward Leonard 
VITROHM 13-inch plate rheostats to 


in Pink Cotton Candy! 


control the temperature of the mix- 
ing bath. 

The stability of vrrroHM rheostats 
can always be counted upon when 
temperature contro! is critical. 

Whether you make candy ma- 
chines or battleships or any of thou- 
sands of other things, Ward Leon- 
ard’s Engineering Department can 
help by recommending the correct 
control for each specific need. 





Headlines of 1905 


SPECTACULAR LIGHTING AND ELECTRIC 
CONTROLS FOR NEW HIPPODROME 
BUILT BY H. WARD LEONARD 


When the Hippodrome, s; 
venture of Thompson and Dundee of 
Coney Island fame, open in New 
York, on the east side of Sixth Avenue 
between 43rd and 44th Streets, in 1905, 
it created a sensation. 

At that time the “Largest Theatre 
in the World,” it had an immense stage 
and a huge tank of water in front of 
and under the stage for presenting elab- 
orate spectacles. 


tacular 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The intricate lighting system and 
driving control for the stage machinery 
was designed and built 4 H. Ward 
Leonard. 

Today, Ward Leonard still stands 
first in successful engineering of electric 
controls. 


lle. 


a 
U 
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ministry. That was too much for 
Naguib, and he took charge. 

e Needs Support—Politically, Naguib’s 
fortunes hinge on the Wafd, Egypt's 
mass nationalist movement that’s just 
about the only articulate _ political 
grouping in the country. His army 
regime can’t last long unless he gets 
the support of the Wafd—or else 
smashes it. Plenty of foreigners would 
preter to see it smashed. It was Wafdist 
leadership that permitted the mob to 
sack Cairo last January in the Black 
Saturday riots. The Wafd’s uncom 
promising nationalism largely blocks 
the wav to a settlement with Britain 
over the Suez and the Sudan. 

So far, there’s no sign that Naguib 
plans to tackle the Wafd. Rather, he 
seems to be trying to pull together a 
broad parliamentary coalition in which 
the Wafd would play the leading role. 
But this could merely be a temporary 
tactic to consolidate his coup before 
risking a trial of strength with Wafdist 
leaders. 

Naguib has said that he means to 
leave politics to the politicians, and 
he'll be content to keep the peace. His 
front man now is Aly Maher Pasha, a 
typical old-school Egyptian landlord 
who took over brief management of 
the country after th Wafd was 
ejected last winter. Some observers sec 
him as a patriot and a reasonably honest 
man. Others point to his friendship 
with some of the mor nal members 
of Farouk’s entourage and wonder 
eIn the Picture—Cotton enters the 
confused Egyptian pictur The Wafd’s 
funds are heavily dependent on cotton 
price stabilization at a high level. Un 
less Naguib continues to support the 
price, the cotton pashas who run the 
Wafd won't support him 

The last crop, generally of poor 

quality, is largely unsold. The Egyptian 
Treasury has dropped millions of 
pounds on cotton bought way above 
the world price. 
e A Chance—Even m urgent finan 
cially is Egypt’s foreign exchange posi 
tion. There’s little left to pay for im 
ports; sterling credits are about gone 
and British military spending in the 
Canal Zone is of little help. The cot 
ton crop is unsalable in the world mat 
ket unless its price is cut deeply. 

If Naguib can hold the fort—with or 
without the Wafd—there may be a 
chance for a reasonable settlement with 
Britain on the basis of a Middle East 
Defense Command. You can be sure 
that Egypt’s army, heretofore neglected, 
will get more attention; the young 
officers are determined to see it re 
furbished. Perhaps the West will have 
to decide whether it’s a worthwhile in 
vestment to grant military aid to an 
Egyptian dictator in exchange for a pact 
on the Suez and a Middle East defense 
arrangement. 
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This noise will be the 
C10 Of MIE / 


Fut an end fo noise 
with FIGRETONE 
Acoustical Ceili lings! 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings reduce 


disturbing noise...readily installed, they provide the quiet / 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—tTerrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc, 
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on Package Tour of Europe 


Swiss Plan Corp., a Zurich travel 
agency headed by the enterprising Swiss 
merchant Gottlieb Duttweiler, has just 
nabbed its first customer for the “In- 
dustrial Thrift Travel Plan” that it set 
up in New York last winter (BW— 
Dec.22°51,p98). The customer is H. 
C. Burr & Co., a Pittsburgh engineer- 
ing outht. The company—boss and 
employees—took off last Saturday for 
a two-week, low-cost air trip to Europe. 

Under the Industrial Plan, manage- 
ment can send groups of employees 
abroad on two-week junkets that can 
cost as little as $395 per person. The 
package covers all costs, including tips. 
The agency plans visits to traditional 
tourist spots in Europe, and also to 
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industrial plants The idea is to let 
U.S. workers meet some of their Euro- 
pean counterparts 
¢ Closed Down—H. C. Burr & Co., 
taking advantage of this plan, has closed 
down. its plant completely for two 
wecks. The Europe-bound party totals 
94 people including well over half the 
company’s force, several wives, and 
H. C. Burr himself. Since Burr chose 
de luxe transportation and lodging. 
cost per person will be $575. Each 
employee will pay $400; Burr will pick 
up the tab for the rest 

The group will visit plants such as 
Renault in France and the Zulzer 
diesel factory at Zurich. When they 
get tired of looking at machines, they'll 


drop in at the Folics B in Paris, 
visit Belgium and Engla 

Swiss Plan Corp. look nore cus 
tomers in the future. A big U.S. in 
surance company has idy signed 
up to take 100 employ ibroad next 
May. Professional group luding the 
American Medical \ d Actors 
Equity, will probably idvantage 
of the plan to send rep tatives to 
European conferencc 


Brazil Turns Down 
Two U.S.-Capital Deals 


While Brazilians have the 
welcome mat out for f gn capital, 
they can be tough to d ith on oc 
casion. Two U.S. prop to set up 
plants in Brazil just in for 
slapping from the Nat Industrial 
Development Comn which 
passes on applications 
e Turndowns—Reynold tals Co.’ 
proposal to build a bauxite reduction 
plant in the Sao Franci River valley 
using power from th rnment s 
Paulo Afonso hydro stat is consid 
ered too nebulous. J erto, chief 
of the economic divisior zil’s for 
eign office, says that mont lave gon 
by since the idea was br 1, but that 
Reynolds has yet to come forward with 
a detailed plan of exact it it pro 
poses to do and how th il would 
benefit Brazil. 

Quaker Oats Co., o1 
was rebuffed because 
possible favors.” Imp 
troller Simoes Lopes t ther 
bers of the developn yMmission 
that Quaker’s efforts t p shop in 
Brazil—going on since 1935—had cul- 
minated in the following position 

e Exemption from ort duties 
on machinery brought 

e Guarantee of pc 1 to im- 
port at least 15,000 k of oats 
monthly until Brazil pr ed oats in 
sufficient quantity and q y to supply 
plant needs. 

e Permission to t 25,000 

cases monthly of Quak Lolled Oats 
while the plant was building, up to two 
years. 
; Lopes claims that B in breakfast 
food production already meets national 
requirements and can be expanded eas- 
ily; that it would be impossible to guar- 
antee the exchange for imports of 
sacked oats; that 25,000 of Rolled 
Oats a month would exceed Brazil's 
present total imports vats—even if 
there were exchange t pare, which 
there isn’t. For good isure, Lopes 
recommended against rt duty ex- 
emption for the machinery—though that 
is almost invariably granted to appli- 
cants after other conditi have been 
QO. K’d by the commiss 


ther hand, 
| for “im 
[rade Con 
mem 
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Pinay’s Loan Goes Over 


@ Success of the big gold-linked loan puts a firm 


financial base under the government of France's “‘business- 


man premier,’’ at least until fall. 


@ This clears the way for an extension of the con- 


servative economic policies that Pinay has been introducing. 


@ But there's trouble ahead on prices—particularly 


with the French farmers. 


Premier Antoine Pinay won another 
round in his battle to rejuvenate the 
I’rench economy. ‘The results of his big, 
gold-linked public loan, which were an- 
nounced last week in Paris, assure 
France financial stability at least until 
fall. More than that, they lav the 
foundation for an extension of Pinay’s 
conservative economic policies which 
have looked so good to Frenchmen over 
the past five months (BW—Mav31'52, 
p100). 

lhe “businessman premier” still faces 
an uphill fight. After harvest-time he'll 
have to float new loans—perhaps another 
gold-guaranteed loan aimed at farmers. 
He’ll have to hold the price line. Even 
some of his own advisers admit that the 
fianc will have to be devalued eventually 
to square the French balance of pay- 
ments, now badly out of kilter. 
¢ Pulled Out a Pluam—Noncetheless, the 
loan adds another feather to Pinay’s 
already well-plumed cap. Subscriptions 
came to 428-billion francs ($1.2-billion), 
with 195-billion of it in new money and 
the rest in the exchange of old govern- 
ment bonds. The new money included 
34 metric tons of gold—about $42-mil 
lion. 

The Paris consensus is that Pinay suc 

ceeded in drawing out a substantial 
amount of idle cash. But he failed to 
persuade Frenchmen to dig deep into 
their gold hoard. Peasants offered little 
support. To be sure, they won't have 
any surplus cash until harvest time. But 
as a breed they’re far too suspicious to 
tear up their mattresses and haul out 
cherished gold caches at the urging of a 
government only five months old. 
e More to Come—New loans are com- 
ing before the year is out. Some will be 
direct public borrowing by coal, gas, 
electricity, railroads, other nationalized 
industries—probably with state guaran- 
tees. The government is likely to launch 
another loan of its own later in the vear 
to provide investment funds for next 
year’s budget. 

Pinay hopes that a successful cam- 
paign against price increase and con- 
tinued stability of the franc will boost 
French confidence. Only then will the 
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autumn loan series enable the govern- 
ment to carry forward this year’s pro- 
gram of budget-balancing without tax 
increases, and maintain a healthy level 
of investment at the same time. 

But Pinay has his work cut out on 
the price front. He now faces what 
may be the toughest battle of his term 
in office over farm prices. The battle 
will center around the price of wheat, 
which Pinay insists won’t be raised this 
year as it has every othef year since the 
war. Side battles are already raging over 
meat and milk prices. 
¢ Farm Trouble—Politically powerful 
farmers can be counted on to cause 
plenty of trouble for the government. 
\ defeat here could knock the props 
out from under the Pinay stabilization 
program. Labor, generally hostile to 
Pinay’s conservative views, will seize 
the opportunity to demand wage hikes 
should food prices go up. That could 
be the beginning of the end of the 
Pinay experiment. 

Pinay needs U.S. help, too, even if 
he floats his new loans and holds the 
price-line. French officials aren’t hiding 
the fact that the treasury will have a 
hard time mecting all its obligations 
come September and October. A big 
worry is the uncertainty over some 
$625-million worth of offshore military 
procurement orders from the U.S.— 
something Paris has been asking for 
months. (They would be in addition 
to offshore contracts already placed, 
plus direct economic and military aid 
from the Mutual Security Agency.) 

So far, Paris has been told it can’t 
count on these additional orders. 
French officials complain that the un- 
certainty makes it well-nigh impos- 
sible to budget French expenditures 
for next year. They're putting the heat 
on Washington to decide what it’s 
willing to do. 
¢ Hoots—Meanwhile, Communists and 
many Socialists are hooting that the 
first Pinay loan has failed, and that the 
premicr’s entire economic program is 
already teetering. They say the loan 
didn’t pull enough new money to carry 
the government through the rest of the 
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cuts 
roof costs.. 


Whether it’s a minor matter of . sealing 
breaks or repairing flashings, or a com- 
plete roof job, Tremco planned mainte- 
nance saves roofs by solving roof problems 
before they become costly. 
=e re 
Wenagglll 

Tremco Men “Know- 

How”, backed by 

@ quarter century 

cf experience, 

makes effective 
, results possible at 
low cost. In this 
case Tremco Man 
A.P. Morris planned 
this economical roof saving program. A 
. A Tremco Man like him is near you. 


EERAQ 


4 


4 
4 


: l¢ a square foot a year 
is all it costs this plant 


Leaks are stopped before they start at The 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Lansdale, 
Pa. Copings, gutters, valieys and parapets 
are inspected yearly by Tremco Man Morris. 
Maintenance costs only 1¢ per sq. ft. per 
year. Again Tremco experience and train- 
ing pays off—in long roof life and low 
cost maintenance. Write today for Tremco’s 
32 page booklet, “Solving Roof Problems.” 
TheTremco Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or The Tremco Manufacturing 
Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


TREMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
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Choose the arrangement 


Just right for you! 


Rock-a-File MODULAR 
—the versatile office furniture. 
Precision-engineered for com- 
plete interchangeability to suit 
your individual taste and per- 
sonal working habits. 

Here is the utmost in comfort- 
able, working efficiency combined 
with smart, modern appearance 
that is economical, too. A com- 
plete Rock-a-File private-office 
interior layout actually costs less 
than a good steel desk, table and 


re. 


WRITE TODAY 


fer catalog and name 
of nearest dealer 





four-drawer file cabinet com- 
bination. 

Any combination of Rock-a- 
File MODULAR units—desk, 
file, bookcase, waste receptacle, 
typewriter cabinet, corner cabi- 
net and shelf storage cabinet — 
easily connect to companion units 
to best fit your office space. 

Steel construction throughout, 
available in gray or walnut finish 
—also available in wood with 
natural walnut finish. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive « Chicago 1, Ill. 





year. Most other Fer 
They believe the loan is successful 
as anyone had a right to expect 

One fact does stand Both Plever 
and Faure, Pinay’s pred sors, figured 
thev had to ask the National Assembl 
for 200-billion francs 1ew taxes to 
cover minimum budget eds. They 
couldn’t get it. Pina t almost that 
amount of new mon¢ th his loan 


ren disagree. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





United Airlines sold LAMSA, its Mexi 
can subsidiary, to Aerot de Mexico 
S.A., a Mexican-own fhliate of Pan 
American. The main ess of the 
new owners is the Mexico 
City-Acapulco run. ‘Tl yurchase of 
LAMSA (Lineas Ac Mexicanas, 
S.A.) adds the Mex City-Nogales 
route 

+ 
British shipbuilders wit wore order 
than ever before, hav t enough steel 
to fill them. At the e1 f June order 
totaled 7-million to rth about 
£670-million. Becau f the steel 
shortage, tonnage com d in the 
second quarter of thi vas only 
205,641 tons—lowest quarter 
since the war 

a 
Diesel locomotives wil! Pakistan’s 
Eastern Bengal Railw f the first 
time next summer, wh General Mo- 
tors starts delivery on ler for 40 
diesels. The locomotir be of con- 
ventional GM design lown for 
East Pakistan’s narrow 

. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
its operations in Colom 
subsidiarv, Celanese C 
at Cali, it has bought int Coltejar 
ravon plant at Itagui. R rts from 
Colombia put the deal at ut 8-mil- 
lion pesos ($3.2-million 

e 
Guatemala chicle lost a | 1unk of its 
market when Wriglev ( lecided it 
could do better elsewhere. ‘ gley now 
uses svnthetic chicle along with natural 
chicle, which it can pur n Sumatra 
and South America at k 1 half the 
Guatemalan price of $83 | 100-Ib 
Britain was host to 26,470 U.S. tour- 
ists this June—a record f{ 1 single 
month. The British ex juer’s take 
from these American t is esti- 
mated at around $14.7-1 n. That’s 
more than 45% of the val f Britain’s 
exports to the U.S. in Jus 


xtending 


«= 
The Netherlands had an export sur- 
plus with Belgium in July, for the first 
time since the war. Also for the first 
time, the Dutch guild being 
quoted at premium in Brussels 
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Through modern chemistry, today’s super-detergent mo 
tor oils are scientifically blended for high-speed, heavy 
duty service. Chemical additives incorporating barium 
compounds produced by FMC’s Westvaco Chemical Di- 
vision are widely used to neutralize corrosive acids — 
to materially reduce wear —to minimize oxidation of 
lubricants — and to keep gums, carbon and dirt in sus- 
pension. These highly detergent and inhibiting qualities 
imparted to H. D. oils prevent sticking and » ne of 


rings, valves and oil screens —keep engines running 
smooth, quiet and clean — longer! Another example of 
FMC’s many contributions to America through chemistry. 


3H. D. means both High Detergency and 


Heavy Duty in leading brands of motor oils We FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


Trade Mark |" CORPORATION 
evovatio EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA ++ #4466 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida * John Bean * Mechanical Foundries * Niagara Chemical 
Ohio-Apex * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical © * SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corp. 
Simplex Packaging Machinery * Sonith Industries * Stokes & Smith Co. * Oakes Manufacturing Co. * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. 


| iS 


BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS OHIO-APEX PLASTICIZERS FMC CANNING MACHINERY 





real snappy dresser... 


. 


SHARON QUALITY STEELS SPECIFIED 
FOR BLADES OF WHEEL DRESSER 


Dressing a hardened abrasive stone KYolelfate Maslolalehiclaitic mel Mista -1e lt) on 
has been made a simple task ment, produced special hard, high- 
thanks to modern tool design and strength alloy that has helped in- 
crease product efficiency many 
times over 


modern alloy steels. 

To make lighter, easier-to-handle 
Whatever your product, make sure 
you have Sharon high on your sup- 

plier list if you want quality steels, 

ryel-tale| MoM tielale (ole MM AME -lacle le lallola) 

Sharon engineers, working with a quantities 


wheel dressing equipment meant 
stronger cutting knives, which re 
quired a tougher steel alloy. 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


. ae 
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SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Peennsyloaua 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O, CLEVELAND, O.. DAYTON 
ie] DETROIT, MICH INDIANAPOLIS, IND MILWAUKEE, WIS NEW YORK, N. Y., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, ROCHESTER, N.Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF, MONTREAL, QUE, TORONTO, ONT 
For information on Titanium contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Niles, Ohie 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK Washington is jittery over developments in Iran and Egypt (page 106). 





AUGUST 2, 1952 The danger looks greatest in Iran, where Communist strength is grow- 
ing. But there’s no sign yet that the U.S. has a plan of action if the situa- 
tion really blows up. 

A * 

BUSINESS What Washington wants in Iran is an Anglo-lranian oil deal. Other- 
wise, U.S. officials believe, economic conditions will soon get so bad that 

WEEK Premier Mossadegh will lose control to the Communists. 

A Red regime in Iran would threaten the whole Middle East, bring 
the world to the brink of war. Yet we are in no position now to intervene 
with force against a Communist takeover. 

7 
Getting an oil deal with Mossadegh will be no easy matter. 


One idea is that the U. S. and Britain declare an ““open-door”’ for Iranian 
oil. Thatiwould permit independents to start buying at Abadan. The theory 
is that Mossadegh could thereby avoid etonomic collapse. Then he might 
even make a long-term contract with London. 

But anti-British and anti-American feeling is high in Tehran these 
days. So it’s hard to see how Mossadegh can offer an oil settlement that 
London and Washington can accept without backing down completely. 

7 

The Egyptian situation could become explosive, too. 

At first U.S. officials thought that General Naguib’s coup might be 
a blessing in disguise. But these hopes have dimmed. 

Reports from Cairo say that Egypt’s new ‘’strong man” has both Com- 
munists and extreme nationalists among his closest henchmen. What's 
more, Naguib seems to be embracing Nahas Pasha, the Wafd leader who 
broke ties with Britain last fall. 

The Communist game is to maneuver the extreme nationalists back 
into power, then wait for a complete break with the West. 

a7 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization won't meet the defense goals 
set at Lisbon last winter. 

Both Britain and France are taking deep cuts in their defense programs 
to avoid economic collapse. What’s more, U.S. arms deliveries are lagging 
way behind; only about $2-billion of the $4-billion worth of arms slated 
for 1952 delivery will actually reach Europe this year. 

U.S. officials now admit openly that they pushed Lisbon goals too 
high—partly to impress Congress and partly to get the most possible out 
of Western Europe. There’s no doubt, either, that at Lisbon our officials 
underestimated the economic difficulties that lay ahead for Britain and 
France. 























* 

Economic experts in Washington now say that a new U.S. policy is 
needed next year if NATO goals are to be met. They think that direct 
economic aid to Western Europe must end, but that something has to take 
its place. 

But at the technical level in Washington, a plan like this is being 
kicked around: 

* NATO would have a three-man joint management board for economic 
affairs. 
PAGE 115 ¢ Chief function of the joint board would be to administer a huge 
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currency stabilization fund put up by the International Monetary Fund, the 
U.S., and Canada. The fund would be used to back convertibility of the 
British pound and other European currencies. 





* To keep calls on the fund to a minimum, the joint board would try 
to get world trade on an even keel 





. 
A new French plan for the Saar is being frowned on by Bonn. 
Foreign Minister Schuman wants to put the headquarters of the coal- 





steel pool in the Saar, gradually internationalize that area. So Schuman has 
proposed that: 





¢ West Germany should renounce any claim to sovereignty over the 
Saar. 

¢ France should promise to cut her economic links with the area as 
soon as a European federation can take over the control France now exercises. 
(After World War II the French claimed the right to economic control of the 
Saar for 50 years.) 


The Adenauer government is ready for internationalization of the Saar, 





but not on France’s terms. 





So Adenauer will ask for two things: (1) political rights for the Saar- 
landers, including free elections; and (2) an end to French economic control 
in the Saar. 

Unless the German Chancellor can get Paris to agree, there’s little 
chance that he can get the Bundestag to ratify the European Defense Com- 


munity next fall. 
* 


There’s nothing startling in Chancellor Butler’s latest “save sterling’ 
plan. 
But Butler now is confident that he can balance Britain’s overseas 





accounts during the rest of the vear. And that means you can ignore talk 





that London will soon unpeg the pound from the present $2.80 rate. 
Here are the main moves Butler is making: 
¢ Exports will now get priority over defense contracts. 
¢ Imports will be cut still more during the rest of the year. 
¢ British exporters will be able to offer credit for 12 months instead of 
six. 
¢ Coal exports will be boosted to double last year’s figures. This is 
possible because Butler’s tight money policy has forced 18,000 workers out 
of deflated consumer goods industries into the coal mines. 
e 
The Churchill government finally has revealed its plan for unscram 





bling the nationalized British steel industry. It calls for: 





¢ A semi-official 12-man iron and steel board to supervise the indus- 
try—control production, prices and supplies of basic materials. 

¢ The Iron & Steel Corp., the state agency which Labor set up early 
in 1951 to take over ownership and operation of the industry, will be 
dissolved. 

* Ownership of the 92 state-owned firms (still operating under their 
old names) will be transferred to a new temporary agency. This agency's 
job is to sell stocks to the public until the industry is back in private hands 

As things look now, it will take at least two years to complete the 
transfer—assuming the Labor Party doesn’t come back to power. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 2, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















The big hose shown here is suspended by booms and unloads petroleum from ship 
to shore. Whether your hose needs are standard or special, it’s practically a cer- 
tainty Raybestos-Manhattan engineers have already designed the right hose for you. 
R/M hose constructions range from as small as 4” paint spray hose to huge dredg- 
ing hose big enough for a man to crawl through. The point is, you can’t go any- 
where to find better facilities or more experienced engineering to help you with 
a hose problem, than ‘at Raybestos-Manhattan . . . and not only hose — it’s true 
also of transmission, conveyor and V-belts . . . and all other products we make. 
Consult your R/M representative. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


ZR #O@en mp Do 


Flat Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts 





Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 








Other R/M products include: industrial Rubber © Fan Belts @ Radiator Hose © Packings © Brake Linings ©¢ Brake Blocks 
Clutch Facings @ Asbestos Textiles @ Sintered Metol Ports © Bowling Balls 














CAN IT HELP YOU, 1 


How MODERN REFRIGERATION makes better 


rubber belting 


a # > 








Refrigeration and air conditioning 
have become twin allies of industry 
in many fields. For example, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
rubber belting recently built a plant 
that is both completely sealed and 
humidity-controlled. In effect, it’s a 
gigantic laboratory. 

Moisture content of air varies from 
day to day. Belt fibers and fabrics 
absorb this moisture, causing belts 
to shrink or stretch. Control of hu- 
midity and temperature within the 
factory solves this problem and en- 
ables the manufacturer to produce a 
product of better quality. 


“FREON” SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


Why not consider how refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning may step 
up the efficiency of operations in 
your own plant or offices? A round- 
table talk with your engineers can 
probably bring to light a score of 
practical applications that could help 
cut costs, boost production, improve 
morale, increase profits. 


And when discussing equipment 
for such systems . . . keep in mind 
that most modern installations are 
operated with ‘Freon”’ refrigerants. 
These refrigerants are safe . . . non- 
combustible, nonexplosive, virtually 
nontoxic, and their purity further in- 


sures economical performance of the 
system over a long period of time. 
For further information on how re- 
frigeration may help you, write for 
new booklet: ““How Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ““Kinetic’’ Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


080% AnawDIversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.» + THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 











FORD VICE-PRESIDENT DUFFY: 


He Pilots $2-Billion Worth of Buying 


On Monday morming, July 14, the 
incoming mail of 48-year-old Irving A. 
Duffy (above, center), gave a pretty 
good line on what it’s like to be vice- 
president in charge of purchasing for 
Ford Motor Co. 

Balanced on top of the heap was a 
nonbusiness item, put there purposely 
by Duffy’s secretary, Eileen Johnson. 
The Bloomfield Hills Country Club 
informed Duffy that his golf handicap 
had been set at 20. Underneath were 
the following: 

¢ A letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy asking Duffy to sce some de- 
partment representatives about plans 
to set up a training school for Navy 
negotiators; Navy Dept. wanted Duffy’s 
advice. 
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¢ A luncheon invitation from the 
United Foundation, Detroit joint 
charity, and outline of an assignment 
for next year’s drive. 

¢ A report from Ford’s facilities 
committee covering $20-million of ap- 
propriations to be recommended next 
day at a meeting of the company’s 
executive committee. 

eA thank-you letter from the 
treasurer of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
for a $250,000 check for stock which 
Ford had recently bought in Hum- 
boldt Mining Co., a joint venture into 
beneficiation of low-grade iron ore. 
(Duffy is a Humboldt vice-president 
and director.) 

¢ Memo from Ford’s director of 
manufacturing recommending that in- 


terdivisional sales of camshafts be made 
at competitive prices. 

¢ Memo from the general purchas- 
ing agent for purchasing engineering 
on the effect 1954-1955 engine changes 
might have on tools ordering and parts 
supply. 

¢ A teletype from Ford’s Wash- 
ington office outlining National Pro- 
duction Authority thinking on upcom- 
ing quotas for passenger-car production. 

¢ Several bills from a recent busi- 
ness trip. 

¢ A report on the business outlook 
from the Kroeger Organization, man- 
agement news service, and an academic 
study of U.S. dependence on foreign 
raw materials. 

The mail scanned, the vice-president 
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NOE 6 EN ORT NE OS OEE SII 8S 


. .. advises on policy....... 


ix 


He interrupted his work at 11:25, took 10 min. to talk to Ford's co- 
MORNING 


machine-tool ratings. 


ordinator of government-rated purchases about 
Question was this: Should Ford drop its request for ratings because of a proposed amend 
ment by NPA now—or wait until the amendment comes out? 
change might not go through as scheduled. 
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Duffy's answer: Wait. The 


eaeeaas 
paeeeeeeee 


He asked the director of purchasing at 8:35 
who might be a good man to help promote 
Boys Town football game. The director sug- 
gested an assistant, said d see if he'd be 
willing to help. 
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He spent 14 hr. with a company attorney going 
NOON over a 15-year lease and purchase contract covering 


ow 





He opened his dispatch case at home at 9:05, began 
EVENING ;; ;° * - 


14 hr. work on company reports, memos, outside 


Ford coal properties in Kentucky. Duffy had seen earlier draft; mail. Before bed, he got through about a third of the load, dealing 
with pay, prices, purchases, production. 


he mainly checked changes. 


signed three checks prepared by his 
secretary to cover the bills, dictated 
a short answer to one of the letters, 
then settled back to read the NPA 
report more thoroughly. 


|. First, Purchasing Expert 


Opening the mail is the only sem- 
blance of pattern in a normal day for 
red-headed Duffy. From his wains- 
coted, American-Georgian-style office in 
the northwest corner of the adminis- 
tration building at River Rouge Plant, 
Dearborn, Mich., Duffy watches over 
the buying of $2-billion worth of goods 
and materials from 6,000 sources. He 
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reports directly to the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, D. S. Harder, 
operates on an equal level with other 
v-p’s. In turn, 485 people report di- 
rectly to him—from director of pur- 
chasing, general purchasing agents for 
production parts and materials and 
for purchasing engineering, other ex- 
ecutive assistants down to _ buyers, 
clerks, secretaries. 

¢ Big Things—Duffy has no time, and 
it’s not his job, to worry with details. 
His main concern is policy—to see that 
Ford Motor Co. buys parts, materials, 
and supplies of the right quality, in 
the right quantity, at the mght price, 
at the right time. 


He delegates as much authority as he 
can, makes no pretense of being an 
expert when he’s dealing with men who 
are. He hors in only when he has to, 
or when his aides come to him. Some- 
times he arbitrates important decisions, 
choosing from recommendations of his 
top staff people. 
¢End_ Results—The vice-president 
doesn’t talk to salesmen, decide be- 
tween this or that supplier, or haggle 
on prices. His responsibility is over-all 
results. 

This means that, ultimately, Duffy 
has to answer for these things, too: 
good supplier relationships, building a 
qualified purchasing staff, working with 
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It’s good because American cofiee roasters are the best 
in the world. To them should go much of the credit for 
your enjoyment of America’s Favorite Beverage. 


For 60 years, we at Otis, McAllister & Co. have been selecting 
and importing fine coffee for the roasters of America. 


With sixteen affiliated offices in the coffee growing 
countries of Central and South America staffed by men 
who have devoted their lives to knowing coffee, Otis has 
contributed much to the development of fine coffee blends. 


Coffee is the economic life blood of many Latin American 
Republics. Coffee means dollars to these countries——enables 
them to buy—and Otis to assist in selling many famous 
American products, such as: Union Die Casting Plumbing 
Specialties, Trinity Portland Cements, Schlueter Household 
Metalware, Smoot-Holman Plumbing Ware, Crosby Chemicals, 
Clow-National Pressure Pipe and Fittings, to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER 2 Co. 


Established 1892 
Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 








“...He doesn’t get tangled 
up in details, leaves those to 
people under him. . .” 


TOP JOBS starts on p. 119 


other parts of the company to improve 
products and lower cost 

In the long run, you might say that 
Duffy splits his time this way: about 
40% on supervision of purchasing, 
30% on general company policy, an- 
other 30% on negotiations with Wash- 
ington. 
eQOn the Line-Strictly speaking, 
Duffy exercises two types of line con- 
trol: direct supervision of central pur- 
chasing; functional supervision over 
the buying that the semiautonomous 
divisions do. 

The five divisions under Duffy’s 
functional thumb—Ford, Lincoln-Mer- 
cury, Ford International, Aircraft En- 
gine, and Tank—all have their own 
buying setups. Any criticism, orders, 
or suggestions for changes Duffy has, 
he takes directly to the vice-president or 
general manager in charge of the divi- 
sion—never to the purchasing agent. 
¢ Untangled—Central Purchasing, over 
which Duffy has direct line control, 
handles all purchasing for Ford’s 11 
other divisions, except for some tools. 
Again, the vice-president doesn’t get 
tangled up in details, leaves day-to-day 
administration to his top assistant, the 
director of purchasing, and to the gen- 
eral purchasing agents 

On Monday morning, July 14, Duffy 
did spend 20 min. catching up on de- 
velopments in the steel strike with 
Harold Joy, his purchasing agent for 
raw materials; Duffv had been out of 
town the week before. Joy told Duff 
he had sent a report on ore availability— 
a vital matter to Ford, which has its 
own steel works—to the vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. The gist 
was that if Ford were willing to pay 
the added costs, it could just about 
make up its ore deficiency before win- 
ter—assuming the strike got settled 
this month. 

Duffy called in an assistant, asked 


him to check on how soon_ boats 
would be sent north in anticipation of 
a strike settlement. Duffy said Ford 
would want to get moving with its 


own two boats as soon as it seemed 
worthwhile. 

Before he left to look in on a 9:30 
meeting, Duffy switched on the inter- 
com and talked to D. S. Harder, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
He reassured himself that Harder was 
fairly well satished with their advance 
planning on ore supplic 
eA Look-See—At 9:35 Duffy was at 
one of the regular meetings (three every 
two weeks) of the Cost Review Com- 
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GREFCO 
BASIC BRICK 
For All Industry 


The metallurgical industry demanded 
furnace linings capable of withstanding 
extremely high temperatures under 
extraordinary operating conditions. To 
neet this challenge, Grefco research 
produced the famous RiTex unburned 
basic brick—one of the outstanding 
advances in the entire history of brick 
manufacture. RITEx brick possess great 
accuracy to specified dimensions. They 
are more resistant to thermal spalling 
.. . offer lower porosity, lower thermal 
conductivity, and higher hot strength. 
These properties insure increased ser- 
vice at reduced cost. 


STEELKLAD For Tovgh Duty 


For service too tough even for RITEX, 
Grefco offers STEELKLAD, an unburned 
basic brick, permanently jacketed in a 
patented steel shell. The brick will not 
slide from its shell in the construction 
of a furnace wall. When the furnace is 
heated the steel oxidizes and is absorbed 
by the brick. It provides an exception- 
ally efficient monolithic lining that 
outlasts all other brick in basic open- 
hearth steel furnaces, electric-arc fur- 
naces, soaking pits, copper smelting 
and refining furnaces, and other basic 
metallurgical furnaces. 


Take A Look At STEELKLAD 


Shown below is a typical STEELKLAD 
basic brick, steel-jacketed on the four 
major faces, and containing Grefco’s 
unburned magnesite-chrome brick. 
The brick itself is exclusive and pat- 
ented—as is the permanent steel shell. 
It may mean major savings in your 
operation. Write, wire or phone Gen- 
eral Refractories in Philadelphia. 











































made with brick 


@ She’s lovely... she’s engaged...she owes her beauty 
to brick!! 

Refractory brick, that is, that made possible the baubles 
and the beauty aids that give her that extra “plus”. Her 
lovely bracelet, those unusual earrings, and her tasteful 
‘ \ brooch ...came from the furnaces of the metals industry, 

all of which were lined with refractory brick. 

' \ The shampoo she uses to keep her hair lustrous, the lipstick 
she wears, the face cream she puts on at night . . . they, too, 
came from furnaces where high heats are required, and only 
‘ refractory brick can withstand such heats. 

General Refractories Company is a major producer of the 
heat-harnessing refractories products that make possible 

’ nearly every necessity and luxury of our lives. From its 43 
mines, 23 plants, 18 sales offices and 200 distributing agencies 
—industry has come to depend upon Grefco for quality 

; , and dependability of supply. 

a If you use heat—call on Grefco. You can be sure of a 
complete refractories service. Technical assistance is yours 
to command—just ask! 
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GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 


"COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 











































































is adjustable in so many 


ways...so easily! 


Mode! 18-A 
cosco 


Executive 


$47-50 


{$49.50*) 


@ No other chair offers such style, 
quality, and value! And no other ex- 
ecutive chair can match the COSCO 
Executive's six comfort adjustments, 
all made without tools! 

Durable, all-steel construction, 
with foam rubber-cushioned, saddle- 
shaped seat and one-piece base. Du 
Pont “Fabrilite” upholstery and 
Bonderized, baked-on enamel finish 
in modern office colors. Get full de- 
tails! Mail coupon today! 

HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


*Zone 2: Florida, Texas, and I] Western states 


LAGCOD &x:05:. 


Good seating . . . in good taste 
. ..is good business 
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ce ee 


Model 15-S 
Secretarial Chair 
$32-50 
($33.50*) 


Model 20-A 
Arm Chair 
$27:5° 
($28.50*) 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B-S2, Columbus, Indiana 


Please send, without obligation, name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog. 


Firm 
By 
Address 
City 
State. 
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*. . . He makes it a point 
to keep in close touch with 
purchasing agents 


TOP JOBS starts on p. 119 


mittee. The group is charged with car- 
rying out an important part of Ford's 
purchasing code—making sure put 
chases are made at th west cost 
that is in keeping with quality and 
delivery requirements, t ill allow 
efficient suppliers a fair fit 

What the committee do examine 
each part to be purch If price 
seems out of line, the p put aside 
for more detailed stud cost re 
searchers. 

Duffy asked several questions about 
fuel pumps, listened most left the 
mecting at 9:55. 
¢ One Detail—The vi 
take a direct hand in 
detail—the drawing up 
leases and buying agree1 
Abner Heggen, a con 
brought one of these as nents into 
Dufty’s office. It cov 1 15-vear 
lease by Ford of some of coal prop 
ertics, and a contract t 1 fixed 
amount of the operat ympany’ s 
output. 

Duffy spent 14 hr. § g over the 
final contract. He sig t 12:01. 
¢ Infrequent Caller—At ) Duffy 
had one of his infreq 
with an outside supplic The purchas 
ing agent for raw mat ked Duffy 
to talk to a representat f a steel 
company. The compan planning 
to increase its capacit ted Ford 
to sign what amounted to a letter of 
intent to buy some of Ided out 
put. It wanted the tment to 
bolster its case when it t the expan 
sion plans to the parent n\ 

Duffy said he would b 1 to sign, 
provided he knew definit hat Ford 
wasn't going to use it 1 capacity 
to produce the req t He 
asked the purchasing ag 1 raw ma 
terials to check for | The steel 
man thanked Duffy, left at 12 
¢ Keeping Posted—Alt 
doesn’t issue orders direct t 
agents of divisions, his ryday rela 
tions with them are personal and direct 

One way he does thi to hold in 
formal, weekly staff meeting 


dent does 
purchasing 
long-term 
At 10:30, 
ittorney, 


nferences 


Duffs 
purchasing 


Monday 
afternoon he spent two irs in one— 
with general purchasing agents for Cen 
tral Purchasing and for the divisions, 
the director of purchasing, and Duffy’s 
own staff assistants. Duff is_ chair 
man, kept the discussi moving on 
price comparisons betw December 
and June purchases, between prices 
Ford pays and a general price index 
of comparable parts materials 
worked up by the Purchasing Research 
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Whirlpoot 


“TUMBLES” COST 37% 


..- on Clothes Dryer Burner Assembly! 


How Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich., 
found Twin Type Sreep Nuts savings of 37%... 
reduced Materials Handling 75% 


Whirlpool engineers have matched the smartly 
styled beauty of this automatic clothes dryer 
with smartly engineered, cost-saving fastening 
methods! In the complete dryer assembly, they 
have specified more than 40 SPEED NUTS of 
various types! Their latest find is a neat 37% 
production savings through the use of Twin 
Type SPEED NUTS in attaching the burner 
assembly to the base plate, eliminating two 
threaded nuts and two lockwashers for an 
amazing 75% cut in materials handling! 


No matter what you build or assemble, whether 








you’re in the design stages or in full production, 
there’s a SPEED NUT way to solve your fastening 
problems! The TINNERMAN representative in 
your area will quickly supply detailed informa- 
tion on our FREE Fastening Analysis Service 
for your products. Call him soon! Meantime, 
write for your copy of “SPEED NuT Savings 
Stories”, a booklet showing many typical 
TINNERMAN cost-saving solutions to a wide 
variety of fastening problems in industry. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12, Box 6688, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd.,Treforest, Wales. 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A.— 
7rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) France. 


OLD METHOD 











. Ter r ific is the word” 


for the speedy and sympathetic way 
claims are settled, in the . 
judgment of thousands 

of Employers Mutuals 
owner-policyholders 


and their employees. ... 


Prompt claims handling 


. 
is only one of the many unsurpassed 





services your Employers Mutuals Team 
gives you. Write for details—and for 
complete information on how to reduce 

your business-insurance 


costs to rock bottom. 


mi 


c , 
\ ion 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
smc one: Wes, vin 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . .. Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessabDie. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“~~ In administration, his 
main contribution is advice 
on procurement .. .” 

TOP JOBS starts on p. 119 


Department, one of Duffy’s staff de- 
partments. 

After discussion of 
ters—what stand, if an 
take on a .upplier petition 
of price ceilings (opinior is divided); 
current profit status of ne Ford sup- 
pliers; the effect the steel strike was 
having on suppliers, etc.—Duffy ad- 
journed the meeting at 4:45. 


other mat- 
Ford should 
for removal 


ll. Company Policy Maker 


One big thing that affects 
planning—whether to build more ot 
tewer automobiles, to break ground for 
a new plant, or to modernize equip- 
ment—is availability of supplies and 
how much Ford has to pay for them. 
Since Duffy is a staff ell as line, 
officer, he must advis« uch policy 
decisions. This involy rk on four 
separate committees administration, 
product _ planning, luling, and 
facilities. 
¢ Administration— Thx 
committee is the 
agency for the 
mends action on matte! 
ment and administration 
all the top 
every day at lunch in the Ford Ro- 
tunda. Once a month the group re- 
views the company’s financial status. 

Duffy sits on the mmittee as a 
company officer, not chiefly as a pur- 
chasing expert. In the past few weeks 
he has had to give his attention to such 
nonpurchasing matters the progress 
of a management development program 
and a plan for administering cost-of- 
living increases to certain salaried em- 
plovees. 

At 12:55 on July 14, the vice-presi- 
dent left his office for the 1 o'clock 
luncheon; he returned at 2:30 
¢ Product Planning—The product plan- 
ning committee is a subcommittee of 
administration—as are scheduling and 
facilities. It meets on call, plans for 
development, engineering, and manu- 
facturing of new products and new de- 
signs for older products 

Here the vice-president’s main con- 
tribution is advice on procurement: 
Can we get the materials? How much 
will they cost? What substitutes might 
be cheaper? 

° Scheduling—The scheduling commit- 
tee meets once a month to approve 
officially production schedules for basic 
vehicle and defense divisions. It sets 
the schedule for the six months ahead 
(purchasing cycle from raw material to 


comp ny 


dmunistration 
coordinating 
compan It recom- 
of manage- 
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You can get it now! ...and we believe it’s 
the best spring steel we’ve ever made 


OUR specialty spring steel plant is in full 


swing. Equipped with today’s most modern, pre- 
cision machines, we believe we're producing flat 
spring steel that gives more for your money than 
ever before. 

This spring steel is tops in uniformity. It 
saves you preparation time . . . cuts down machine 


© CENVER, 4801 JACKSON ST + DETROIT, 915 FISHER 
SLOG + HOUSTON, 6216 NAVIGATION Bivo + LOS 
ANGELES, 5340 €.HARBGOR ST + NEW YORK, 
* PHILADELPHIA, 230 VINE ST + SAN 
FRANCISCO, 1740 1774 BT * SEATTLE, 900 
1sT ave s * TULSA, 321 N 
CHEYENNE ST + EXPORT SALES 


stoppages . . . gives you the greatest number of 
perfect parts from every foot and pound of steel. 

With our greatly increased capacity we can 
make prompt deliveries on flat spring steel. And 
if you need high carbon round or shaped wire. 
ask what we can do. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE + BOSTON, $1 SLEEPER 
CHICAGO, 5525 W. MOOSEVELT RO + CINCINNAT! 


FREOONIA AVE «+ CLEVELAND, 70! ST. CLAIM Ave 


er « 
3283 


nN. €. 


1@ RECTOR ST + COESSA, TEXAS, 1920 £. 2N0 ST 


Orrice, TRENTON 2, N. a- 
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Snow Crop Marketers | 
Frick Refrigeration 


Snow Crop Marketers, a Division of Clinton Foods, Inc., and one of the 
largest packers of quick-frozen foods in the country, has in operation at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, a battery of five large Frick compressors which produce tempera- 
tures as low as minus 40 degrees F. Installation by Lewis Refrigeration and 
Supply Co., Frick Sales-Representatives at Seattle. 

Super-dependability and economy have made Frick refrigerating machines 
the favorite with quick-freezers, as well as in air conditioning, ice making, and 
other cooling systems. Ask the nearest Frick Branch or Distributor today for an 
estimate on the refrigerating equipment you need. 


YOUR PRODUCTION 


‘Mtl 


| smrerec CARBIDES - HOT PRESSED CARBIDES 


Millions of small 
metal particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 

life to the wearing % 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 
machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 
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A UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY for 
INCREASING SALES 
TO CHEMICAL 
AND PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


As an old established manufac- 
turer of Chemical Equipment, we 
cover the U.S.A with a team of 
high-calibre chemical engineers 
-all keen and experienced 
with excellent personal contacts 
throughout the chemical and pro- 
cess industries. 
For some time we have felt that 
we could utilize this team to 
greater advantage by adding one 
or at the most two other specialty 
lines either on a national or 
regional basis. 
In our own interests we must be 
selective and the line will have 
to be one that fits into the chem- 
ical and process industry. 
If you are interested in the sales 
potential of a ready-made experi- 
enced and technically qualified 
sales organization, why not con- 
tact us and give us details of 
your product. 


Box 4819, Business Week 
Ww 2 St N, 


330 42 New York 36 

















finished car is five months), may modify 
other schedules. 

Again, Duffy’s role 
procurement. Are there enough ma- 
terials to meet schedul What can 
we expect from governm illocations? 
e Facilities—Dutfy is vi hairman of 
the facilities committee, meets with it 
every other week. What loes is pass 
on proposed capital spending and rec 
ommend a capital budget to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Through his staff, Duff 
the group with index howing an 
ticipated construction 
tool costs, tooling cost 
ahead. His policy rec 
chiefly concern make-or-buy de« 

Take the 1953 model parts, for 
stance. Ford wanted to make 75% 
its own requirements f particular 
forging, buy the other 25 

Duffy alerted his buy 
contacted vendors, gave them 
got quotations. The forging involved 
a considerable outlay f ital equip 
ment, so outside companies 
high. Duffy reported t committec 
that Ford could make the forging 
cheaper than it could buy it. Result 
[he company produc« ) of its 
needs. 


idvise on 


supplies 


machine 
tor two years 
iumendations 


is1ions. 


outside 
vho in turn 
prints, 


quoted 


lll. Washington Envoy 


Hardly a month goes vhen Duff 
doesn't spend at least t in Wash 
ington. There he wrest vith the 
complexities of operat inder both 
materials controls and { | quotas for 
auto production—to put it nply, ma 
terials and allocation 

Actually, Duffy h 
with the pricing of 
although pricing of mat ind sup 
plies that Ford buys a1 s bailiwick 
Nor does he have an n negotia 
tions on defense work 
e On Record—W hat First, he 
represents Ford on two NPA commit 
tees: the Automobile nger Car 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com 
mittee and the Truck Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Co ttec 

At the June mectin f the 
ger car group, Duffy put Ford on rec 
ord as calling for the end of materials 
controls Over the l economy 
his failing, he asked NPA to recon 
sider production quotas it had assigned 
to each auto producer and give Ford a 
bigger share of auto indi materials 
Ford maintained that position in 
the industry had moved up since the 
1947-1949 period NPA to parcel 
out materials. NPA app board later 
turned down this bid h would have 
allowed Ford 23.42 f auto industry 
output instead of it 21% 
(BW—Jul.19°52,p36) 

That isn’t all Duffy does in Wash- 
ington by any means. He meets at one 


products, 


passen- 


present 
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FULLER JOHNSON PETERSEN UGH NEAFIE HENKELS JENKINS 
soe CHICAGO CHICAGO : CHICAGO CHICAGO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND CLEVELAND 


SHAY WALTERS BIMBA GEOFFROY ROBERTS 
COLUMBUS DAYTON DECATUR, ILL NV! DETROIT DETROIT 


ARRETT TERRY NEWELL wi HEAD BENZING MUELLER 
= FT. WAYNE GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD,CONN Hi INDIANAPOLIS JACKSON, MICH PALanrtO0, MICH KANSAS CITY 


7 CRAWFORD RIDER ROSS VAUGHN WHITMAN 
are Es ANGELES LOS ANGELES LOS ANGELES LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE NEWARK 


; Bellows service is nation wide. In every major city, in 

F every major industrial area there is one or more Bellows 
\ . Field Engineers ready to help you. They are full time 
Bellows men, factory trained. These men know air power 


SHOURN eWARK NeW HAVEN, CONN OMNEW YorK city “NEw york cry 4 — Where to use it — how to apply it. They are skilled in 


a production processes. 
i Their function is not only to recommend Bellows “Con- 
' trolled-Air-Power” Devices, but to make sure every user 
; . gets more than his money’s worth in added production, 


in lower costs. 


GORDON REYNOLDS - STAUFFER 
OA AELAND CAL PHIL ADELPHIA PHIL ADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
- 


Space would not allow listing all Bellows Field Engi- 

neers, their Regional and Assistant Regional managers 

so the men pictured on this page are representative of the 

more than 100 Bellows field men and engineers. They 

are as near you as your phone. They are listed in their 

— Th — local phone directories under “The Bellows Co.” Call 

READING. PA. ROCKFORD, IL - to your Bellows Field Engineer today. Let him show you 

. what we mean when we say “The use of Bellows equip- 

ment is limited only by the ingenuity of the design 
engineer.” 


wean ER The Bellows Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 
he Manufacturers of Air Cylinders; Air Motors; Air and 
ee Lo hydraulic valves and controls; Air operated Work and 
Tool Feeders; Air-powered Drilling Units; Air-powered 


Work Holding and Clamping devices. 


GuY ‘BUELL BENSEN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS SYRACUSE TOLEDO, OHIO 1388 
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to the solution of man- 
agement men’s problems 








Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate— 
$5.00 per line ($2.50 per line for position wanted ads), 
minimum 3 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 
2 words for bow number. Address bow number replies c/o 
Business Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N, Michigan Ave., SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 68 Post St. 


MPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 


Director of Industrial P. ti Chamber of 
Commerce in a Middle Atlantic state seeks a 
man to direct its industrial promotion program. 
Objective is to “sell an area to national firms 
as a site for industry. Man wanted must be top 
notch salesman with engineering background. 
Funds are on hand to finance the program. 
Salary open but commensurate with record and 
experience Write in detail, giving personal 
data, business history, references and salary 
desired. Tell us why you're the man for the 
job and how seon you will be available. Box 
4788 


——=Selling Opportunities napa et 
several fine 


agencies available to men qualified by sales, 

ndustrial engineering, accounting or similar 

experience. Minimum investment, Unusual op- 
4939. 


portunity. Box 
Positi Wanted 
Technical Sales — Market Development 


American Chemical engineer, 30, single, con- 
nec tions. English, Portuguese, Spanish per- 
sctly, 6 years; Process equipment, packaging 
machinery synthetic-natural adhesives, chemi- 
cal specialties, instrumentation. Supervisory 
record Ability, character tage personality 
above average Top reference: Aces Employ- 
ment Agency R. 7, de Abrfi 264 (s 601A), Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 














Brazil: 





Export menager or 5 e, sai 
minded, thorough and successful. Experience 
all phases Export technique. Harvard gradu- 
ate, age 31. Well travelled, language, ability 
Seeks challenging career opportunity. Box 4891. 


ks administrative ‘posi- 
tion in medium size company. 15 years execu- 
tive experience in methods and procedures, 
government contracts. Top level experience in 
labor, union negotiations, production. Married, 
age 47. Salary range $15,000. Box 4938. 

====Selling Opportunities Wanted=== 
Chicago Sales Org. calling on industrial accounts; 
mill & welding supply houses, hardware job- 
bers & dept. stores desires additional line. Our 


specialty is introducing new products. Box 
4940. 


Reciesteiet Gant © 








Soles E tive, tly ployed, 
position with reputable manufacturer, prefer- 
ably in Ohio. Twenty-one years experience as 
salesman, sales manager and general sales man- 
ger with manufacturer having world wide 
distribution, Would be interested in organizing 
or managing a distributorship for a manufac- 
turer in ¢ ventral Ohio. Age 39. Box 4872. 





Two aggressive engineers with selling and indus- 
trial experience desire industrial products to be 
marketed in Cleveland area. Box 4865 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our De- 
sign Staff of over 200 can solve your problems— 
Machines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 


SINESS SERVICES 


Electrical Equip 
TRANSFORM 


Excellent delivery on pulse, power, audio trans- 
formers and ¢ ~~ 8. fe cern reial and Military 
auplicasioe A lsc rness and sub —— 
ROLL ins. COMPORATION.. i 243. 
ewes, Delaware Ph 3961 

















When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS . 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box mumber. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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“... Six years ago he made 
the switch from the military 
to industry . 

TOP JOBS starts on p. 119 


time or another with various NPA divi- 
sion heads—usually in connection with 
some specific Ford problem. It might 
involve motor vabielee, iron and steel, 
metalworking and machinery, nonfer- 
rous metals. 

e In the Shadows—Even when he’s not 
in Washington, government contin- 
ually lurks in the shadows. At 11:25 on 
July 14, Ford’s coordinator of govern- 
ment purchases interrupted Dufty’ S 
study of a contract to ask about drop- 
ping a request for rating of machine 
tools because of a proposed NPA 
amendment due this month. Duffy 
thought Ford should sit tight until the 
amendment came out, also called Wash- 
ington sources which agreed with him. 


IV. Keeping Informed 


There is little of the academician in 
the makeup of this vice-president; he 
doesn’t have the time, or the inclina- 
tion, to chew on weighty economic 
treatises. True, reading is an important 
part of his job. But he sticks mainly 
to company reports, newspapers, and a 
few specialized outside studies. 

Over breakfast Duffy reads the De- 
troit Free Press. At night he skims 
through the Detroit Times and the De- 
troit News, the Wall Street Journal, and 
the New York Times—before he opens 
his dispatch case of company work. 

He tries to keep up with the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Fortune. Occa- 
sionally he has some spare business 
reading time. Last month he spent it 
on Resources for Freedom, the report 
of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission, published in five volumes. 
¢ Squeezed In—Duffy finds time some- 
how to squeeze in a good bit of civic 
work—partly because the company en- 
courages it, partly because he is inter- 
ested. He is vice-president of the United 
Health & Welfare Fund of Michigan, 
and he’s an officer of its Detroit Torch 
Drive. Besides the regulars, there is 
always something extra. This year 
Duffy is chairman of ticket sales for 
the annual football game between Boys 
Town and Detroit Catholic Central 
High School—an event Ford has helped 
promote through its suppliers. 

All this civic work may take as much 
as a half-day a week of Duffy’s time in 
the late spring, summer, and early fall. 
Heaviest load comes from early Sep- 
tember through October, when the 
charity drives get under way. 
 Politics—Duffy is actively interested 
in politics—but only at a personal level. 


Earlier this year, he wrote letters to 
the Michigan Republic an committee- 
men deploring what he thought were 
steamroller tactics by the Taft forces 
in organizing the party convention— 
even though he was pro-Taft at the 
time. 


V. The Man for the Job 


Up until 1946, Duffy had never held 
a job in industry. He graduated from 
West Point in 1926, served with the 
cavalry. Later the Army sent him to 
Columbia Law School. He taught at 
the academy after that, did duty in 
Hawaii, passed the bar, and was as- 
signed to the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department in Washington. 

After two years there, Duffy was 
shifted to the Ordnance Department to 
help set up a $3-billion munitions plant 
program. This was‘in 1940. Later he 
became chief of the Ordnance legal 
division. Here, in the early understaffed 
prewar days, he cut and pasted so many 
contracts he injured a nerve in his hand, 
had a stiff thumb for about six months. 
¢ Getting Nearer—Duffy’s war work 
brought him in close touch with in- 
dustry—particularly in Detroit. As legal 
counsel and as special assistant to the 
chief of Ordnance, he had a direct part 
in shaping procurement policy. 

After that came a tour of duty in 

Europe and in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. In 
1946, Duffy bowed out of the army, 
retired as a colonel. He felt strongly 
that he couldn’t start again the “in- 
nocuous” peacetime life of the military. 
¢ Debut—There was just one direction 
for Duffy to turn—to industry. He made 
his debut with International Harvester 
Co.—first as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, coordinating postwar expansion, 
then as director aus :dministration. 
His first contact with Ford came in 
1948, when D. S. Harder approached 
him about taking over the purchasing 
operation; the post was then vacant. 
Duffy took him up on it, moved in as 
director of purchasing in February, 
1949. He moved up to vice-president 
at the end of the year. 
e What It Takes—Harder says that 
when he approached Duffy, what he 
was looking for most was honesty and 
integrity. But there had to be other 
things to make Duffy good purchasing 
executive material. This is the picture 
that convinced Harder that Duffy was 
the man for the job: 

e Experience. Even though he 
has had only a little industrial expe- 
rience, Duffy knows what it is to plan 
for and buy materials. The Army taught 
him that. 

e Administrative ability. The men 
under him privately admit that Duffy’s 
talents are considerable. But he relies 
on strong operating people under him, 
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deals with them firmly but affably. His 
manner, un-colonel- like, is calm and 
pleasant. 

¢ Intelligence. Duffy is not an 
intellectual but he has a sound busi- 
ness mind. He has a good memory, 
can stop a conversation, talk to some- 
body on the phone, then pick up his 
subject just at a he left off. 

¢ Demeanor. On a rostrum or a 
golf course, Duffy looks and acts just 
like what he is—a polished, confident, 
successful vice-president. 
¢ Worker—Duffy undoubtedly works 
hard—even though some in Detroit 
would say he does not work very hard 
by auto industry standards. 

Day for Duffy starts at 6:15 a.m. 
He breakfasts before the family is up, 
leaves for the office about 8 o'clock. 
He normally gets back in the house, 
with his dispatch case, a little after 
7 p.m., about the middle of the 
“Beulah” radio program, as he puts it. 
He will down two drinks (martini, man- 
hattan, or gin and tonic), eat dinner, 
relax a few minutes. About 9 p.m. he 
reaches for his dispatch case. 
¢ Homework—On July 14, between 9 
and 10:30 Duffy went over some recom- 
mendations for salary adjustments; re- 
viewed the weekly schedule of produc- 
tion operations for all plants; read a 
report on interdivisional price disputes; 
made some notes on a report from 
the manager of the models change de- 
portment; scanned a recapitulation of 
all bids outstanding from the purchas- 
ing engineering department and an 
analysis of overtime in central purchas- 
ing offices; read a report from the man- 
ager of purchasing administration on 
the Kansas City and Chicago purchas- 
ing division; went over a special report 
by U.S. News & World Report on 
steel profits. 
¢ Day Is Done—At 10:30, the vice- 
Ps A closed his dispatch case—after 
getting through about one-third of its 
contents—and went upstairs to bed. 
Before turning in, he sat on the side 
of the bed and read 10 pages of Garet 
Garrett’s book on Henry Ford, The 
Wild Wheel. He turned out the light 
at 10:55. 

The vice-president is married to the 
daughter of an army officer. They have 
one son, 15 years old, a full-time 
couple to run the house, a part-time 
gardener, and two men to do heavy 
work on Saturdays. They live in an 
impressive 14-room house on 10 acres, 
with an enclosed three-acre riding ring. 
They own three cars (a Lincoln, a Mer- 
cury, and a Ford) and three horses. 
They belong to several exclusive clubs 
and devote much of their social life to 
hunts and horseshows. 

The vice-president, Detroit guesses, 
probably makes upwards of $100,000 
a year. He calls his job “the finest a 
man ever had.” 
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THE TREND 


Economics of a Politician in 1952 


The President’s Midyear Economic Report to Con- 
gress—published on the eve of the Democratic conven- 
tion—has gone almost unnoticed in the general political 
excitement. Yet it would be folly to dismiss the report 
as just another official document. It promises to perform 
a function of special significance just now—that of being 
a political handbook for Democratic campaigners. 

l'his does not mean that the report is pure party propa- 
ganda. Rather, it is a subtle compound of fact and fan- 
tasy that will bewilder, if not overwhelm, the unsuspect- 
ing voter. 

he report’s central theme (which, not incidentally, 
has been injected into the formal platform of the Demo- 
cratic party) is that the U.S. is experiencing unbounded 
prosperity. The reader is invited—if not instructed—to 
infer that this can continue only by maintaining the 
Democrats in power. Since 1950, the report says, our 
total output has risen from $300-billion to $340-billion, 
and by 1960 should reach $440-billion. Business invest- 
ment in construction and equipment has increased, in the 
past two years, from an annual rate of $35-billion to $38- 
billion, personal incomes are up $10.5-billion, consumer 
purchases $5-billion, savings from 5% to 7% of income. 

“The truth is,” the President’s report sums up happily, 
“that the economy is strong—and is growing stronger.” 

It would seem almost cantankerous to quarrel with an 
optimism apparently so well-heeled with facts—if opti- 
mism it is. And there is, admittedly, something to the 
President's vision of an. unprecedentedly prosperous 
America. But how much? For the answer, let us hear 
what the President says out of the other side of his 
mouth. 

The Midyear Economic Report is based, as is its an 
nual January companion, upon an Economic Review 
provided by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, in accordance with Section 4 (c) (2) of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. What this Presidential document 
says provides an illuminating commentary upon the 
other. 


In Sharp Contrast 


According to the review, “the stability” of the economy 
boasted of in the report is “an uneasy one.” It is expand- 
ing at only “a moderate pace” which, in terms of gross 
national product, amounts to exactly “1% above the 
second half of 1951.” Our productive plant is quite busy, 
it continues, “but less busy than it might have been in 
many areas.” Where the President’s report speaks glow- 
ingly of millions of refrigerators and washing machines 
being purchased, his Council of Economic Advisers re- 
cords “a slightly reduced demand for goods and services.” 
Then it makes two big points that virtually torpedo its 
chief into economic oblivion. 

The first is this: “Most of the increase in output dur- 
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ing the past year was used to meet government and busi- 
ness demands associated with the national security 
programs.” That amounted to $50-billion. Deduct this 
from the $340-billion economy the President says we 
have, and the answer comes to $290-billion. But the $50- 
billion spent by Uncle Sam has a multiplying effect on 
the total economy. So the residual figure, which might 
be considered total civilian production, would be sweated 
down even more. And so, much of the prosperity that 
the President so readily takes credit for is nothing but an 
armament boom, 

Here is the CEA’s second big point: “The appearance 
of new armed conflicts undoubtedly would greatly accen 
tuate inflationary pressures, while the prospect of a peace- 
ful settlement might lead to expectations of lower Gov 
ernment spending and weaker inflationary pressures. 
The long continuance of work stoppages in basic indus 
tries might so disorganize the economy as to make ex 
pectations based on recent trends and developments 
entirely untenable.” Admitting that these considerations 
were “excluded in the current appraisal,” the CEA’s 
review in effect tells us that the President’s report can 
not be taken seriously a: a reasoned economic analysis. 

What remains is its political meaning. As we said at 
the beginning, it is just the right mixture of truth and 
fiction to make a nice political handbook for Democratic 
speakers. The Midyear Economic Report may sound 
like sweet music to the voters. But it has the tonal 
qualities of a siren’s song of seduction. 


Garlic and the Cold War 


About garlic there can be only two opinions. The 
panty-waists turn up their delicate noses at it. The 
ditch diggers and the steak eaters see it as a boon to 
the human race. 

President ‘Truman sides with the latter. He wants 
garlic, plenty of garlic, preferably Italian garlic. In 2,000 
teeking words turning down a Tariff Commission rec 
ommendation for a duty increase on the herb, he ex- 
plains that unless 2,000 Italian farmers in the Po Valley 
are kept busy growing garlic for the American market 
they will turn Communist. Therefore, no tariff raise. 

We applaud Mr. Truman’s action in keeping trade 
ways free for more imports. But we lament his throwing 
the soul of good salad into the cold war. Moscow alread 
sees germs on chicken feathers. Now they will smell 
garlic gas on every breeze. And with reason 

We trust that Mr. Truman had only the good of trade 
and the confusion of Communists in mind when he 
vetoed that tariff raise. But we are haunted by the near 
certainty that 2,000 garlic growers in Italy have many 
more than 2,000 relatives who vote in America. In an 
election year that garlic smell carries far. 
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Big possibilities for Geon plastics in ready-to-use cube form 


wo can you develop in molded 
or extruded products with Geon 
polyvinyl plastics? These uniform 
cubical granules are easy to process 
and are used successfully by manu- 
facturers of products such as men’s 
and women’s belts, electrical wire and 
cable and garden hose 

Many different Geon plastic com- 
pounds are available, each tailor-made 
for a special type of service. They 
range from high gloss extrusion plas- 
tics for belting to soft, pliable com- 
pounds for gaskets. Color range is 
broad. And the uniformity of the 


granules—each a 29” cube—cuts 


pro luction costs. 

The wide variety in colors and 
properties obtainable in Geon plastics 
has stimulated many ideas for prof- 
itable sales. What can these versatile 


cubes do for you 


Geon polyvinyl materials offer 


many other advantages. They can 
make products resistant to heat and 
cold .. . to water, weather and grease 

. to abrasion and many chemicals. 
Besides plastic compounds, Geon 
materials come in other forms—resins 
and latices. Our technical service 
will help you determine the Geon 
materials best suited to your needs 
For helpful information and technical 
bulletins, please write Dept. A-8, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 








